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[‘*t HAVE GOT HOLD OF A YOUNG LADY WO CALLS HERSELF CINDEBELLA, AND TELLS 


CINDERELLA, 


—o— 
sais OHAPTER IV. 
and many a‘night Pauline ted the 
same thing, and cried herself to teen, onl had 


What ® sad change had befallen her! No 
longer the baby of the family, the pet of the 
ae gee wen nobody's child,” and left’ 

‘or .} 
on fete It was no one’s 


They saw that she came in to meals in the 
housekeeper's room, and Phoebe now and then 
she hair and fastened her frock, but 

was left entirely to her own devices. 
ta. Taff could not and would not be 
Miss Rivers left no directions, ex- 
yey led was to be taken in. 
moth of et — & sweetheart, who occupied 


Grant, the gardener, was as cross as two 


ncks, and always slammed th 
’ e big gate in 
meat ee it he saw her coming near to 


Jane, the cook, pro tem. (kitohen-maid when 








the house was fall), was kind to her, and let 
her go with her to milk the cows, and sit be- 
side the héarth on a little creepy stool in the 
kitchen ; and Tom, the cowboy, was another 
ally; so she gradaally descended from the 
servants’ hall and found her level in the kit- 
chen, and in the end spent most of her time 
in that apartment. 

Once.or twice Mrs. Taff had said,— 

“Send that child out of the kitchen ; she 
has no business there,” but after a while she 
was allowed to remain unnoti 

She was out of the way, no trouble, and was 
welcome ; so she spent all her time indoors with 
Jane, Gants wren. Ye to the big fireplace, 
on & ree-] stool, nursing a grimy 
kitten ; and Phosbe one day, in a sudden burst 
of good humour, dubbed her “‘ Cinderella.” 

The name fitted her exactly, and was 
adopted ey household as an excellent joke, 
and remained her nickname for many a long 
year. 

Sheknewthe story. She had heard it in those 
happier times whenshesaton Farmer Meadows’s 
knee, and she was quite proud of being called 
‘* Cinderella,” 


ME SHE 18 YOUR YOUNGEST SISTER.”’] 


Did not the fairy mother come 
coach and six, and her away in 
splendour? Why should she not havea 
godmother, too ? 

She threw out a few hints on this subject to 
Phebe, who laughed immoderately at the 


-“ Bless us and save us!” she exclaimed, 
with her hands on her hips, ‘‘ what next? 
Why, child, you have no belongings—no more 
than the pump in the yard ; no oneeven knows 
the name of your mother's people. The sooner 
you get such foolish ideas out of that head of 
yours the better. You'll be Cinderella all 
your life. Jast look at the holes in your 
frock! and, my goodness gracious! did any 
one ever see the like! You're more like a 
little beggar than anything else, that you are ! ’’ 

All the same, she never volunt to mend 


in 
fi 


any of the yawning rents which the child had 
got in running wild through the woods with 
om, the cow-boy. 
Her very, very respectable wardrobe, which 
had been put together by Mrs. Meadows’s care- 
ful, clever fingers, more nearly resembled the 





property of a scarecrow than anything else 





oe 
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but he Bad been acyear at Mount Rivers and 
more, aud it be@ never omce been 
plenighed. 

It wie the #€cod sumnfer efter her ar- 
rival there when her two sisters, @ train of 
servants, and many visitors came down. 

She was now nearly eight years old, and a 
veritable wild, ankem pt, vegleeted child. 

Mrs, Taffs addiction to the yellow bottle 
redueed her‘to a'state of chronic somnolence 
when-the heuse wes empty. 

Phoebe was idle, lazy, and a great flirt, and 
did not consider that she had been hired as 
nursemaid ; so she told Jane, in Pauline’s hear- 
ing, with a toss of her red head. 

But Jane washer friend, Janecobbled up her 
frocks, and patched and let them down, but 
her efforts made matters but little better. 
She was, as she said herself, but a poor hand 
with the needle; and Jane took her with her, 
to church on Sanday evenings—in fact, J 
was her patroness, and I am afrai, 
very unpromising-looking client, 

There was great bustle previ 
rival of the Misses Rivers and 
Rooms, unopened, were s 
covers taken off the farnii 
cases ae, ee ; 
ali raked, quantities Owens’ 
in by the pn nr ae a 
Pauline presentable aired to 
mind! 


re- 


‘_ 


































the ar- 


Up, just as” she° was, to ber 


room. 

Thereshe fo rage serra 
spectacles, La her two siste! 
already dresgedfer dinner. 

There:wagm roaring, the 
ney, for Om was 










blee eat: ; 
satin, ' her eyes 
g into the roont. 
_* Good Matilda, half 
ising, ‘ w. is: this don’t mean’to 


oy B.-~ this @wul-looking cbject’ is 

‘an: ” 

‘So db seemsy” sail Lady Augusta, séra- 
i through her spectacles; “a regglar’ 


@ilowed to run -wilily’ .ex- 
indignantly, 

8, Matilda! Quite disgrace- 
fol! You should speak about it.” 

‘All very_well to talk, miss,” pnt in the 
maid, “ but Mrs? Paff 46 ‘say there ain’t doing 
nothing with her. She’s like a wild Indian, 
and won't wear good elothes; but: tears every- 
tthing to tethers, aud.is just @ little sayege,” 

“Lnaveare she looks it,” agreed. Matikia, 
glaring at her stepsister. ‘ What's to-be done? 
Suppove-aay one was to-see her?’’ with a fage of 






error. 
‘Ob, there’s no fear of that, miss. .She 
lives..in- the kitches,’’ returned Mrs, Deft's 


a‘ly. 

‘“Stie-onght to be looked ‘after—to bave'a 
maid,” said Lady Augusta, decisively. ‘It's 
ny oo all 

‘eYes, that’s all very fine,” re her 
Adesteniéce ; ‘“batiwho is todo it? e have 
onty ‘brovght just as mahy sérvants’ ax we’ 
want. Thsy have all plenty todo witkont 
lodking after thix young ourang outeag: It 
wtli:be best to leave her alone forthe present, 
and after lam married she shall go to some 
school. Here; Martin,” to ber maid, “take 
yg don’t - her come near me, and 

lon’t let us sea ber agains She's @ perfect 
little horrér. Keep her oat of sight, nee 
sy ~— a 

ind she was dismissed, and went - 
staire with a bursting heart, but too ees 


/| Foamins; 
|«wagiteo busy to play with her nowadays. 


Vorypelenciiing Her small bands with ‘he effort 
to-eep back-her tears, 
Now that#th@re were a tribe of servants in 
the‘kitchen, avdJane was dethruned there; skh6 
bad no sanctuary, She dared-not be. seen upon 
the stairs norin atry public part of the house. 
She lived mostly out-of-doors, creeping up to 
bed ai dusk, li little-thief, —-- 
There was a great deal of gay company, 
ladies in lovely dresses playitg arehery or 
croquet cn the lawn; riding, driving, aud pic- 
nic parties; dinners and dances, all pressed 
into a week or ten days, many besides coming 
and going, and great trunks full of dresses for 
the wedding from London. 
Panulinesawand knewallthesethingsfromher 
post inthe background. She saw grand dinners 
ng served up, with roast, and game, and 
fish,and soups, and sweets, and ices; whilst 
she was despatehedl to bed with a bone and a 


crastt 

New and then she was allowed to run mes- 
sagesdownstairs from'the housekeeper’s room 
to’ th@ilarder or kitélion, and to carry par 


els, &o, 
Shieaw as glad of the chance; if was nother 
f the plantations alone, for J 


t hervelder sister 
i I nd 
‘@n object, though her frock 


i 
red her 


grogind,.called “the wildaefnesa,” but taiday 
was thejexception that proved the rale, ; 

Suddenly shewwas eware thatthe oortiyas 
darkenett;-avd, lbokiag- up, beheld two-genic. 
men, amiddleaged man, with a nice kind face 
-and- a yenth; in fact, little more than g boy. 
who were gazing at her with an unmistakabie 


“What is the matter, child?” said the ol7 
gentleman, as she called him to‘herself/ thous 
he was not-really more than forty ; ‘‘ whatare 
you crying for? Tell me.” 

She maintained a dead silence, and gazad at 
him in amazsment as she tried in vain to etifla 
her long drawn sobe. 

“Is it this?” said the boy, pointing toher 
face, which burned painfully, and showed the 
mark of five fingers imprinted on her cheek, 

“More likely that,’ retazned the other, 
Took at her hands and arm@adl bruised and 
in red weals. Some one hasbeen beating her. 
She looks half wild,’ ia@ low voice. ‘‘ Come,” 
he added, sitting down beside her and speaking 
in a different tone, ‘' what have you been doinc 


}ito get yourself into such trouble; eh’? Bel) 


me all about yourself. Whatscrape have yo. 
been in”? ” 
“Nones I did nothing,” she sobbed’outat 


Jast. 


“Ob, I say! come now,” expostdlated the 
bog eproacklly 
. Taff, the housekeeper. Sho 


“Tt was 


| dropped the ehina candlesticks, and’ said, ‘'|} 
PE ta you,’” she burst oat, 


ately ; 


Matilda came in, and said it co 


bere SrunGred pounds, and she beat me har! 


>» and ead arms—tee,” 


shing wp her poor brui bare shoulder; 
bat it wasn't me ; it-was Taff., Bhe'sa 
i d, witked woman.” 

“And is Matilda?” ingsired the tv0 


new conerp, ina breath. 
“Matilda is Miss Rivers, my sister,” she 


“Wheel” cried the didetly gentlemn, 
, may. tity wes 


g- are ” pniting 
*ebin, and Rofiing ee ber 


:, shevetarned, quick!;, 
bier pon her 
yoor, il!-oared for sppesr- 
mis is Pauline Rivers.” 
see; being broughi 
ershad given hers 





protected neck, and witht he 


and, not content with this, snatched up a yard 
measure that lay close to her hand; and laid 
it about her hands, and arms, and neck in a 
kind of blindofary, exclaiming as: she :did 0, 
“Two hundred pouniis’ worth of china! Two 
hundred pounds’ worth of china! Ob, you 
— little. wretch 1' You did. it on: pur. 
a ” 

More blows. Pauline did not speak, she did 
not even cry out whilstshe acted ag whippivg- 
girl for Mrs. Taff, who stillsatood: upenthe 
chair as-if petrified a. the catastrophe. 

At lepgth her sister's isrm was tired, and 
pushing her violently from her-she thrast her 
out of the room, saying,— 

* Begone; don'tlet me-see yowagain!” 

- Andshe, only oot Gab smantons, too proud 

Oo exculpate herself, apassage down- 

stairs, and headlong out of tae housé, to an 

old summer-house im the plesstre . 

—— by nothing but bate; and ants; and 
ere. 

Leanieg her throbbing head on her wealed 
and blistered hands she wept and sobbed as if 
her little heart would break. 

She wept and sobbed for a long time,and re- 
gardiesd of neighbouring ears. There was no 





, ever came into this part of the pleaszre 


one to hear her bat the birds ; no human being 


hit the child with the palm hard on the cheek, 





it ort, Lord Rockfort, what sr 


n that dfaroal old place? Whia 
Anak of ?”’ 


The owner of this dulcet tone was Carrie, 
her stepsister, and presently his lordstip 
emerged, leading her by ‘the band, a sry 
spectacle, with tangled hair, battered bi, 
patched frock, broken ‘boots, weals on ber 
hands, anid the marks of tesra and a blows 
her face, 

“T have got hold.of' a -young lady,” be 
turied, ing.on the steps, and addrealt? 
Carrie and. the assembled gaping crom““ 
a young lady, Miss Rivers, who» adie -netsel 
Cinderella, and who telle me’ that. sheis yo" 
youngest sister.” ; 

Here aloud titter ran round among the # 
sembled ladies, who evidently thought ‘? 
whole thing was a joke,got.up for theinamut 
mienj, ahd were quite ready (to bev est] 
pleased. 

A aad sidence ensued, and Lord Rocklitt 
said,— 5 

‘“Ig,she really your sister, Miss (Rivet?! 
addressing himeel? to Matilda, who had:jsiat! 
the party, and was anzveying the scese we 










ee 





livid face and lorid: gaze. y 
“She is our half-sister—half-witted,’ ™ 
tarned Carrie, the most ready: in thi tert? — 
emergendy. *‘ Please, don’t mind her; deb be 
be sent away. Hero, come with me,” appre”, 

ing quickly, and holding out her baa 
che were half afraid the child would bites 


a fh eo pe. ke 


Sills * 


fav ag 


face, 
bo y; 
Sabie 


2 ol 
ough 
ww BIS 


ad at 
Btifla. 


oO her 
@ the 
ek, 

ther, 
i and 
g her. 
me,” 
aking 
dine 


A the 


» Sho 
1,/Th 
ately ; 
it. coat 
) bard 
—£e8,” 
malder ; 
She's a 


le tro 
” she 


leman, 

What 
antting 
up ber 


nickly, 
pon her 
Bppest- 
vers,” 

rough’ 
p here 


Ere As 
silvers, 


hat are 
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Cc arrie, 
ordship 
& sorry 
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“E won't..go:iwith yeu; yon ate a® Da 
Mutiida,”’ shesxeimzned, @hrinking bagk. “ I’m 
vot balf-witted, although 1.dy live in, the 

itchen.” 

* the end sheeonsented to. be lel avsy by 
Lord:-Rechfost,.who had,been. her discoverer, 
Beput sifew pointed questions to her as he 
took-her to Jane—questions.that sheanswered 
aafravklg aashe could. Howlong she had been 
es Dlount Rivera, who tanght. her Low old she 


was? 

Uniorunately for Metilia, he took a. very 
onflattering, view of her condueti. A. stormy 
scape ensned bet ween.them, prevarication snd 
generalities: wene | useless.egaines. plain facts; 
and the upshot of it all was that, thanks to 
Psuline’s untimely appearance, the match was 
broken off, as Lord! Roekfort positively de- 
clined to.ally.himsdli with Cinderells's ater. 

He bad bed-e.glimpseibeliind the scenes jast 
intime; and: beat.achesty retreat. frem the 
wetrimonial patadinenin store forihim. 

Itean easily bedmagined thstPaulite was less 
popniar than ever after tbis awful csiaxtrophe. 
She was kept opdincher ownaroom a prisoner Un- 
tiloa Hitting wardrobe:was:prepaoed. for her, 
and then she was despatched to a schooly that 
placed: nearly: the: wile: length af England 
hetween ber and. Mownt: Rivers. 


ee 


CHAPTER V. 


Pave wassentiasehool,as we baveslveady 
remarked, along, long journey, all alone,seconds 
class, undéeucharge: cf-thesguerd, with a.card 
just as if shawasacparcel|by: geods’train. She 
uavelled:from seven inthe-morping til] sever 
at night, was itransierred into branch: line, 
which, adter: auother hour's: journey, brought 
herr toa smaliconntrytowm Here che was met 
vyrmpoxterweho habeen jan the Jook.out-for 
ber andbwho-sbouidered. ker bex and: groiily 
bad. her: fodiaw nein thests tion, which 
suedid ;thoughweariyee ady to drop wi th fatigue 
aud’ hueger, for a couple of stale. bath buns 
sndisgisamet milichvd been) liar only refreai- 


mentdaning che y. 

For fully halfvasméiletheywalked—bein tront 
enmishe bebind—uopthe-principal street, which 
mes on thesideo! asieep bill, thensdown, sud 


+ &E 


ibrpuyh: 2 “mass wpaved rosa out into: the; 





j igh. © and. feldw. 
At last, to Pauline’s great joy, they came tain 
fall stop before same rusty 4 ;, 
\maraense, old feshinnedoe?d ‘brick 
nimnbers:ot tiny windows, and 

dish bolistepsrn p-tothe 4 «ll door. 


\ beuse,; with 
& very steep 


Thepwang,endiwese admitted. into a stone. 


ball:end:Pautineintes little parlour; whereebe 


found thresielderlyladicaat tea; They-stared, 


ver vba dather; asdisle were quite some new 
variety of child ; but seeing that she did not bite, 
«mi was both tired amd hangrv, they gave ker 
esch acishdikoehake ofthe hand,.and invited 
heeto. tekew ff- Her hed; and:havereme bread- 
a ee 
near viel: aalesp-bafore the meal was 
Over,und wae.con dusted dn pstairs—a long war, 
seemed, naar the tap of the house—where she 
wawsbownw bed, into avhich che crspt'the mo- 
nentshebed pulledorf berolotives and instantly 
‘wae in-the arms of Morphens. 
Sext.n orming ebe was awoke bya loudly 


nr 
clan ging bell, aud ia great subsequent noise of 


ad equabbling amd splashing of water, 


oH locking-ubout, sawdfour or five otber girls, 
= & goed deal older-than herself, up and 


iy 
rt 7 ¥eu new comer;” cried cne of tham, 
aan op at-ones—no lying in bed here, itts eix 
arma you jomp, and let us have 
_ Nerprelnctentlysheelidoxt ot bed, still rab- 
r Siler ever, and stecdin the uiddle of the 
vor bare-focted fh her night dress, The apart- 
eut opened into another atd mush larger 
me ory,-aml iw number of girls, half-drereed, 
@vethe door to join in this inepection of 
ie Dew arrival, 
“Laws | what an ugly little elf!” oried a fat 


“ 


Fin’, Wath quauiides of, cutly rd. hair, andy 
| 
' 


hie, Damp white shoultecs, 
‘*> (or seeckoother, 


grandmotier, what cy< 
thedoosway, wit brash.in band, 

‘Phere, you waay ¢¢6son.your clothes,” re. 
roarked the girl who iad called her, ‘‘ xe don't 





went te see eny. mare.of yon, yon toad-faced | 
little wretch! I suppose you kaow the nice | 
character you have.bad seut bese by your own | 
siatere 2,” 
“No-enit deat. care. what.shey say,” she | 
returned, defantiy. 
‘“Qbi mo; bat.perhaps other people do,” | 
irenieally. ‘“ You. axe eaid te be a malignans, | 
madicious ‘ier by your own tlesh and blovd— | 
Geseitinl and. wicked. to ihe Inat. degree—a | 
regulas. bad lot... Tiaat’s theixesson, son hare | 
been put emong.ue big. girls, becanse Ifiss | 
Jonesess not. want. yeu.t0 paisoa the.minds | 
of the yonuger children: sad we will keep yon | 
in order, Migs Sapphira! Woxe pf. your lies.or | 
deesitfiul-ways with ns.” 
“ My name isnot Sapphizs,” she cried,.wiih 
blaz'ng eyes, Lor. agood snowledge of the 
Bible if of nothing else, ‘and I don't. teli liga, | 
but my sisters do,” | 
* Oia, off conrae,” sarcaatically. “And pray | 
whet is. yonr name, spitare? ” 
“ My cameis Ratlne.’’ 1 
“Paling: | My, Homine! And whai did | 
they call.youforshori? Poily7.” 
“No. Iwas always called something elge,” | 
“Something elae? Well, what; was it? | 
Come; dons. be all.day abont tailing ua, aud 
you'd better look.sherp, for if you, are net in 
thesrboni:room when.tke bell goes you get no | 
bresabésst:i’’ 


} 
} 
| 
| 

** They called me-Cindereills,” she xetarned, | 

haldly,.unabashed.by much derisive, aigghing, | 
and+then.commenced-hertoilet. And; strange to | 
say, by that name she was always known, at | 
sekool,2ndi she masthere Lor. no less than nine | 
years, § emetimes itwasabbreviaisdte’ Cindy,” 

somedimes Neliie, and.ehe waa still Ciudy or | 
Cinderalla Rivexs whenahe,was quite growa-up | 
and: weat.into long dresses, 

Theschoo] the was sent to. was very large, | 
very cheep, and. by no means.scloct. There 
were sixty girls, frem.ien to-eighieen years of | 
egea. Thay were, fed..and, housed, and..taught | 
fom thitty-fve. pounds: a-year, sa I. need | 
scarcely. mention that the bord and aeromao- | 
dation: wasci theleast lusntinus.desaription. | 

The: , Was a buge apartment, | 
Icoking.ant.en:ithe:vyerd., It, bad four.bare, | 
nusrrow tables running dawn tha, middle, and 
decks all round, Here they lived, ate their 
frugal meale;endlearnt theirlesvons, Oneofithe 
Mise Junss se. presided avertheir mental, oxagsibe 
case ‘might he, physical food, at, the end ci 
three tables ; and the French governese, alitile 
sallow woman, with aksiitad covesing.an: her 
head, at. the.other. Ihe feod was simply i 
| vilesiede bread iand dripping—bet watar | 

and milk for breakfast{ed dimners., Itaveuld | 

be hard indeed tomayod what hind,of.maeat It . 

wasgenerally a miscellaneausetay,and, Paniine | 

| often heardthe big girle-hint, that it, wasmost | 
| likely the -memains.cf eome animal who had | 
| died a natural death. They were always.de- | 
| lighted wien the dinner consisted of huge | 
| piled dishes of boiled copies, for they knew | 
; then what.they-wmexe esting, weich was of it- | 
| gel? a rare tnentt. i 
| Very ofien. they were very hungry, and thase 
| gitls, who bad peokei-money carried on a | 
| trafic with therdey-acholans for buns, oranges, | 
| tarts. andmeatpies. Those were thelacky girls | 
who bad money—porket-monsy. Cindexelia 
never had a farthing, never bid .aleiter, never 
went home for the holidays, In time.sha lived 
down ber badcvepatation. She, was, quick and 
bright at lessons; and: made rapid. stiides, for 
she liked lesening, and was asham<d to feel 
ker deplored! e:ggner.an ce, 

A gresit: gick obsight, who-could neitber read 
nor write, was an. object.of wonder and aon- 
tempt to her school-feilows. 
hatetal walks two-and-iwo every day, and } 
always ihe same road, alwaye ibe .same dis- | 








tance, Some of the elder girk, among whom 


; you bavegotl” added another, as.ehe stood in | © 


she still 


COPnerac 


herded, were wont to fiad litz!s tbree- 
notes under stones aud leave others 
iy placea. They had too mach liberty. 
Miss Jones out walking had notevfficicnt 
eye-power to look after sixty girla. Teno big 







| girls, ta0, had grand supper parties in their own 
| roows. abwhich she assisted, more ag an hnuibie 


reiginer than a guest, Cinderella washed the 
tooth tumblers, fetched water, &¢., and was 
sucered to seat herself.at the edge of the cloth 
spread on the floor (N.B. @ sheet), and partake 
of the least choice of the delicacies befure her 


| company. 


‘*Has anyone seen the little grey man this 
time? ’’ ssid Fauny Gibbs, the red-haired girl, 
5 one of these conyivial meetings, as ste 
glsmced.round the table, glass in band, 

‘‘No, no one, yct,” returned Amelia Stocker, 
the lanky dark girl who had ordered Cinderella 


| onto bed:the first morning, 


**T don’t believe there’s any such person,” 
said. Fanny, “it’s all rnbbish and nonsense ; 
and, anyway, its. a very odd thing that I've 
never seen him.” 

“ Don’t. shont till you are out of the wood,” 
cried her vis-a-vis. 

‘No, I won’t; and, anyway, here’s hie -vory 
good health,” quaffing off her raspberry vinegar, 


} “* Here, Lottie, I see you are. waiting for the 


tnuabler—(to another); mind you drink his 
health tao.” 

* Tadeed, I'll do nothing of the sort,” turning 
alittle pale. ‘If you had seen him ag I have, 
you weuld not be so polite to him,” chakirg 
her head. 

“ Who is he? When did you see him? What 
is hs like?” inquired Cinderella, brea‘hlessly. 

“ Listen, tober little petition,” said Fanny, 
derisively, ‘Does not Cindy Rivers know 
about the little grey man, and all the queer 
people in this hatefal old hoase?”’ 

“No, &he does not,” put in another, “and, 
what'ethe use of telliog Aer. Aunysay,” louk- 
ing at her, contemptnously, “littie people 
sponid be seen and not heard,” and then thoy 
changed. the spbject. But Cinderella wae on 
her mettle.to find outthe mystery, and soon wus 
told. many strange things by means of ber 
friend,. Letty Thompson, who slept in the 
loser dermitory. 

This olf house was letto the Miss Jonea’s for 
amere song. It was the family mansion of a 
lise nosy nearly extinct. The last male heir 


' had been lost in an Arctic expedition, and two 


maiden ladies who owned it preferred to live 
in Londgn to this out-of-the-way country town. 
Besides, it was a huge place, and wonld tske 
izibes of servants to keep it in order, aud it bad 
no land about it to make it worth anyone's 
while to occupy asacpuntry place. There was 
only a great long wilderness of a gardon at the 
back, to which you went by-a tunnel under the 


yar ° 
. Near the gate there were rows.cf potatocs 
planted and some broad beans. The walke 
were made of conldust, and made the place 
leok, glgomier than ever; then, beyond this, the 
only cultivated place, was sgreat wilderness, a 
mass. of high graas, high box, old apple-tre:s, 
gooseberry aud currant bushes, all laghed 
together by ‘‘ Robin round. the hedge,’ a1a 
everywhere weeds, gigantic weeds. 

No one, not the most adventurers, ever 


| penetrated.more than a few yards—the region 


hed.a bad name, 

Besides this there were two large yards, the 
onter full of tumble-down stabling ; the inner, s 
senies of roams like offices and chambers, 
drearyanddavk. The girls.used to try and play 
hide-and-seek among them, but the cobwebs, 
ihe broken flooring, and the dust were itvo 
overpowering. 

Noone could tell what they had been used for, 
but there was accommodation in them for at 
least fiftyservants. The house itself was fall uf 
long passegcs, sharp corners, narrow dark 
stairs, and rooms in the most uvexpected 
places, the very most proper and suitable home 


They went for | zon ghoats. 


The top story was held to be the place where 
they chiefly walked, and the girls said it waea 


very odd thing the Miss Jones’s slept all on the 
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first floor themselves, left the second to the 
young children and mademoiselle, and the 
third to the big girlsalone. The servants slept 
below in the basement, flatly refasing to sleep 
elsewhere. » 

Cinderella discovered that she was greatly in 
request to ran measages upstairs in the duek. 
“Ignorance was bliss” in her case, and she being 
good-natured was proud and pleased to do the 
big girls’ errands, but after she knew more she 
remembered how every face in the room would 
be fixed on her with an expression of nervous 
expectancy as she returned from her mission. 

One night Fanny went dowastairs after they 
had retired to their rooms to borrow a novel 
from a girl in the second floor. Fanny read in 
bed, bucning her own candles. It’s a mercy that 
they were not all burnt alive, for she was most 
careless, and the old wood was like tinder. 

After a time, her companions heard her 
coming down the passage—then a smothered 
shriek—then a rush, and a beating of her hands 
on the door, It was quickly opened, and she 
fell into the room in a dead faint. 

She did not come to for a long time, in spite 
of a generous supply of cold water, and violent 

rubbing of her extremities, 

“She has seen the little grey man,” was 
whispered round the circle, in an awestruck 
whisper, as the girls shrank close to one another 
fur mutual protection, and locked and barri- 
caded the door. 

Their surmises were perfectly correct. When 
the came back to consciousness she shuddered 
acd wept, and was quite hysterical, as, in a 
broken voice, she declared that there, just at 
the corner in the wall near the next room, she 
bad been goivg by, thinking of nothing, and, all 
of » sudden, there was a figure close to her—a 
hideous dwarf, with an enormous head, 
wrinkled yellow skin, and fierce black eyes, 
dressed in a short grey cloak, anda tall peaked 
grey felt hat. 

“ Such a wicked look as he gave me,” she 
reit-rated, “it makes my flesh creep to think 
of him. Ob, I shall never get over it,” 

They were a long time in getting her to bed, 
and she insisted on having someone to sleep on 
cither side of her for protection, and talking 
was carried on till the small hours, and Cindy 
heard more about the house and its character 
than she had ever done before. 

' Almost everyone had seen something or heard 
something strange and unaccounted for, and 
many had left the school, and others would 
gladly have followed their example, but their 
parcats would not listen tothem, Miss Jones’s 
terms were so cheap, and the Miss Jones's them- 
selves shut their ears, and were deaf as the 
traditional adder to any tales, and a girl who 
came with a story or made a scene got no 
redress; indeed, she was frequently punished, 

Some openly believed in ghosts, hat else 
were the voices, the footsteps, the whispers, the 
visions of the Dwarf, also of figures seen in the 
garden and the empty offices. Others main- 
tained that a gang cf coiners carried on their 
trade in some part of the house which was shut 
up, and which was exceedingly mysterious. 

There was a legend that a large suite of 
rooms, fully furnished, was in the closed wing, 
and that there were cellars below the house big 
enough to hold a regiment. 

It seemed thateveryone had had an experi- 
ence except Cinderella, and she was not to be 
singular in this respect for long. 

If there was one punishment more dreaded 
than another, it was being sent to bed before 
tea. Girls would do anything rather than lie 
alone wide-a wake in the great empty top of the 

hous®. It was chiefly there, in the twilight 
hour, that people and things had been seen. 

Cindy, forsome minor fault, wasdespatched to 
bed at four o’clock, and went singing upstairs. 
She liked aholiday. She meantto read astor 
book, and was more triumphant than peni- 
tent. She went to bed—it seemed so strange by 
daylight—and being qaite well—and the whole 
of the top story was so quiet and silent, She 
took her book, prepared to enjoy herself, it was 
The Children of the New Forest, and was soon 
absorbed in their history. 


ce 








She read steadily on, holding it closer to her 
eyes as the light failed. A sudden sound of 
stealthy footsteps coming along the passage 
caused her heart to beat a little faster. 

“ Could it be the little grey man ? ” she asked 
herself, apprehensively, Jt was. 

The door gave a little creak, and a hideous 
head was protruded inside, just a little higher 
than the door handle, 

Theireyes met point-blank, for her bed exactly 
faced the door, and they looked at each other for 
fully a minute. He was very swarthy, with 
beetling brows, and a large wart on his nose. 
He was indescribably hideous and repulsive- 
looking. But he was no ghost; he was flesh and 
blood, She was convinced she saw his eyes and 
lips move, and the dirty hand that grasped the 
door round which he peered was very human. 

He was not as tall or as bigas she was,shesaid 
to herself, boldly ; he was nothing but a dirty 
littledwarf, She was not afraid of him. She 
would see who he was, and what he wanted. 

‘* Who are you?” she oried, throwing down 
her book on the counterpane, and speaking in a 
loud voice, and in a tone that sounded strange 
even to herself. 

A hideous grimace was his only reply, a 
rolling of his eyes, a lolling out of his tongue. 
It was a face she could have made herself. She 
was notorious for frightful contortions of her 
countenance; and,'all timidity cast to the winds, 
= now sprang out of bed and rushed to the 

oor, 

Her sudden action took the dwarf very much 
by sarprise ; he darted back and scuttled down 
the passage. She noted the very lcok of his 
fanny little short legs as they trotted nimbly 
along under his heavy body. He rushed into 
a room where they kept their boxes, and into 
another off that containing old lumber. By 
the time she"had followed him he was gone, 
had vanished. 

Valiant Cinderella looked about in bewilder- 
erment, there was not a sign of him to be seen. 
She had the hardihood to search among the 
dusty old furniture and in vain; and then, 
quite carried out of herself by her adventure, 
she sped downstairs like a lapwing, in night- 
dress and bare feet just as she was, and burst 
into the schoolroom, breathless. 

It was what was called the “ silent hour ”"— 
the time for learning lessons for the following 
day. The elder girls acted as warders, so to 
speak, and kept order. You can picture their 
astonishment when they saw Cinderella pant- 
ing before them, exclaiming, imperiously,— 

ae girls, allof you. I’ve just seen the 

Ww 4 ” 


This announcement insured her an attentive 
hearing; every head was raised at once, every 
eye fixed on her intently, You might hear a 
pin drop. 

**He came to the door and looked in for a 
good while. I asked who he was, and he only 
made a face—like this—so I just jamped out of 
bed, and ran after him. 

Here a murmur of amazement and incredu- 
lity ran round the room. 

‘It's made up ; she never saw him,” cried 
Fanny from a distant desk. ‘‘An excuse to 
come downstairs.” 

‘ What was he like?’ demanded another, 
austerely. ‘ Describe him.” 

“He was only a little taller—half a head— 
than the handle of the door ; he had a big head 
and body, and short legs in leather gaiters ; he 
wore a grey cape, he has a hideous yellow 
tace, big eyebrows, and a wart on his nose!” 

Undoubtedly it was this last enumeration— 
the wart—that carried the day, and conviction 
to her listeners’ ears, and she was at once re- 
garded as a heroine, 

“Fancy following him into the far box 
room,” ejaculated one in an awestruck tone, 
‘*and his vanishing into thin air!” 

**Of course,” urged another, ‘‘ you'll never 
go back up there to bedallalone. Wrap your- 
self up in a cloak, and stay. I would sooner 
die than go back !” 

“Of course I shall go back,” she returned, 
bravely, proud of the sensation she had created, 
and determined to show her courage. I'm off 





now. I'm not afraid of the little grey man 
waving her arm to her schoolfellows with » 
gesture of patronage. ‘So good-bye,” and in 
an instant she had departed as speedily as she 
came. Her boasting brought her no ill.luck. 
instead of that she became a person, young ag 
she was, of some importance in the school, 
She was looked upon with a strange mixtarg 
of awe and respect, despite her tender years, 
She was the only person among sixty girls who 
had dared to chase the bugbear of the school, 
and who was not afraid of him ; indeed, it 
was rumoured that he was afraid of her, for 
she never once saw him again, and his visits to 
the upper story ceased for a long time. 





CHAPTER VI. 

Tre weaton. Cinderella was growing up. 
She was very tall for her age—past sixteen. 
She was now in long dresses and the firs 
class. She had spent several holidays with 
her friend Letty, whose father was a clergy. 
man in a neighbouring county, but her last 
holidays (summer ones) she was compelled to 
an at school, for Letty’s relatives had scar. 
etina. 

—_ iris? Ad Staab often nae ee the 
other girls’ es t out, and packed and 
corded, and they and their owners depart to 
enjoy themselves at home in the height of 
summer for six weeks; then the Miss Jones's 
went to the seaside, the cook went, and the 
housemaid and Cinderella had the whole place 
to themselves. 

She was never a girl who could sit down 
quietly and work or read all day, and day after 
day, and keep herself cool and quiet. 

No, the blood that ran in her veins was like 
quicksilver, She was , adventurous, and 
restless, and must be doing something; but it 
it was not easy to find occupation. 

She breakfasted, drew, read a few 
pages, then threw away the book, and set out 
to wander about the place, in search of she 
knew not exactly what. If she had put it plainly 
into words, perhaps, it would have been ‘‘the 
house's secret,” to discover and wrest it from 
it—for that it had a seoret no one doubted, not 
even the Miss Jones's themselves. 

Day by day she rambled about the gardens, 
the house, the ont-offices, Baw no one 
worse than herself, but she heard plain foot- 
steps more than once, and more than one, in the 


She picked up a man’s glove in the oie 
quite a pp eee one, rather sma 
size, and she di a well-beaten track in 
the wilderness, the approach to which was 
carefully concealed by weeds and bushes—a 
track that looked as if it was in constant, if 
not daily, use. Who used it? None of the 
legitimate tenants of the house, that was cer- 
tain. 


She found the clue quite by accident. She was 
routicg out some from a fasty old cup- 
board in a big empty room they used for danc- 
ing, and which‘corresponded to the schoolroom 
in size, and was exactly above it, inp 
and struggling with a book tightly ged in 
between two others, you) o icture her 
astonishment when she felt the whole bulk of 
the bookcase coming towards her en masse. 

She thought the house was about to fall down 
or the end of the world arriving, instead of 
which it was a door—a door on which were 
these shelves, and she had eee rf opened 
it. She peeped through, and found that she was 
in the shut-up wing—at least so she concluded, 
in a kind of vestibule. She walked forward on 
tiptoe, over inches thick of grey, soft dust—the 
dust of years—and o the first door. She 
was now in a fine, well-farnished ante-room—n0 
dust, no cobwebs here. It was in use, th 
at presentempty. A buzz of talking came from 
the next apartment, and her cariosity 
courage bade her step that ~_. 

The door was ajar, the windows closed and 
curtained with thick rei curtains; can 
burnt upon along table in the middle of the 
room—a table round which twenty or more 
men were sitting, for the most part young 
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Some were,dressed in the most studied fashion 
of the day, others were in working dress ; one 
was ® policeman, one a railway-porter, but 
they seemed equal now, and intent on 
gome important matter. Writing materials, 
maps, books, photographs, and pistols lay on 
the table. Cinderella took in all with one 
lightning glance. 

The president, so to speak, sat at the head 
of the table, a foreboding looking dark man, 
with a high, narrow forehead and grizzled 
hair. He was reading out a list of names 
—strange, unfamiliar names. His audience 
paused now and then to interrupt with a re- 
mark in a strange, unknown tongue. In 
the background, in a low seat, his chin in his 
hands, his eyes on the ground, sat the Dwarf. 
Could she be awake? Was she not dreaming? 
Were these men in this luxurious room hold- 
ing « council—under Miss Jones’s prim roof. 
Who were they? They were neither gamblers 
nor coiners. ‘What would the girls say to 
this?” was her thought. 

Pruden hispered;that she had better steal 
away; the door was only two inches ajar, She 
had not been seen. 

Alas! How often is one’s fate altered by a 
eneeze. The dust of the passage had got into 
her nostrils, and before she had time to realise 
what was going to happen she had sneezed 
twice violently. The door had slipped out of 
her hand, and she stood confessed ‘‘ a maid 
in all her charms,” 

There was an immediate rising, the presi- 
dent himself the first to set the example. 
his eyes fell upon Cinderella he became the 
colour of ashes. He had to hold the table with 
his hands to steady himself, as in a strange, 
hoarse voice he demanded in English,— 

“ What brings you here, Pauline?” 

“Tlive here,” she replied, timidly, for she 
was surrounded on all sides by fierce, angry 


“You live here—how?” he asked, now 
wiping his brow. 

‘*At school, I have lived here for nine 
years.” 

“You at school!” with a harsh, sarcastic 

bh ; ‘you at school, Panline Dormanoff.” 

“Tam not Pauline Dormanoff, I am Pauline 
Rivers,” she returned, tremulously, 

“But you are her living image. Come!” 
seizing her roughly by the wrist, ‘‘no more of 
this fooling ; I know yon too well.” 

And here he broke out into a strange lan- 
guage, and hissed many hard words to her be- 
tween his teeth, shaking her violently by the 
wrist all the time, 

Meanwhile she was the centre of an” excited 
and voluble crowd, and the door was locked 
dehind her. 

Here was a situation in which to find 
herself! So much for curiosity! She 
was evidently the subject of a  pro- 
longed and stormy discussion, too, as, after a 
moment, the leader released her, returned to 
his seat, and gave an order in an imperative 
toae, and there was silence, 

First one man spoke, then another, pointing 
* the girl to emphasise whatever they were 

ying, 

The latter, after having made a fiery speech, 
shook his head in a manner that spoke vo- 
lames, waved his hands in the air, and sat 
down, Cinderella all the while leaning against 
the wall, not daring to move, whilst her fate 
was being weighed in the balance. 

She gazed trom one to the other, and saw no 
traces of pity; yet they were young men. 
Their countenances were flint, their eyes 

and stern and wy 4 
to ra discussion that lasted what seemed 
her an interminable time the president 

talsed his voice, and said,— 
y Pauline Dormanoff, advance to the table. 
ou are probably not aware that unwittingly 
yp have stumbled into the council chamber 
3 & secret society. We are an assembly of 
esperate men. To have our existence, our 
aunts, our appearance discovered means 
onal to one and all of and who but a 
man would trust a woman with a eecret? 








It were better you should perish than twenty,” 
taking up a revolver, and looking keenly at 
her as he spoke. 

“Do you mean to murder me?” she gasped 
out, with white, parched lips, steadying her- 
self by the back of a chair. 

“It will not be murder; there is no such 
thing in our law. It is merely a judicious re- 
moval to benefit the many. It will be instan- 
taneous, I promise you. If you know a prayer, 
Bay it.” 

‘There is an alternative,” said another 
man, who sat facing her, with his chin resting 
on his hands, “Don’t kill her. Besides, 
what should we do with the body? I hate 
unnecessary bloodshed. Let her take the 
oath, and become one of us.” 

Here arose a great clamour, a trebly excited 
discussion. With her eyes, and ears, and wits 
preternaturally sharpened she glanced from 
man to man. : 

She could see that there were two parties, one 
headed by the president, who had called her 
Pauline Dormanoff, and that party wished for 
her life, and the chief speaker and the most 
impassioned against her was this man. 

He clenched his fists, he gesticulated, he 
stamped, he shouted, His words appeared to 
carry weight. 

Her trembling knees refused to carry her 
any longer, and she collapsed on the floor in a 
dead faint. 

When she came to herself she was seated in a 
chair ; apes and pen were before her. The 
room still was whizzing round, and the presi- 
dent’s voice, as though miles away in a mist, 
seemed saying,— 

“To save your life you become one of us, 
Your name will be entered in the list, and cir. 
culated among the members for their instruc- 
tion, and you take the oath. Repeat it after 
me :— 

**T, Pauline Rivers, do hereby swear, in the 
presence of a fall council, to become an humble 
and obedient member of the body called ‘ The 
Hand of Justice,’ to preserve its secrets as I 
would my life, to carry out its instructions to 
the letter, and to beready, no matter when or 
where, to lay down my life for the cause.” 

She murmured the above after him as if ina 
dream. She signed her name in a huge 
ledger with trembling. uncertain fingers, and 
she, Pauline Rivers, school-girl, was a sworn-in 
member of a body that held the whole of 
Enrope in terror, and that dealt out death and 
punishment with swift and secret sure strokes. 

“‘ Remember that if you fall away from your 
oath the punishment is death,” said the Pre- 
sident, ‘‘No matter where you are our arms 
can reach you. We are everywhere, Little do 
our stolid county neighbours guess that one of 
our principal branches is in their midst, and 
has been held in this house for years; that 
orders go from this table, from this spot, to the 
Caspian, from Archangel to Egypt, nay, 
farther. The Dwarf there,” pointing to the 
little grey man, ‘‘is a dammy. He has been 
our watchman for years, and you, Pauline, 
shall share his duties, and keep your inquisitive 
friends far away from us. Should another 
follow your example, she shall not be spared. 
We have no time for sentiment, too much has 
been lostalready. One word. How did you 
get in? I thought there was no entrance on 
that side?” nodding his head towards the 
vestibule, 

‘*T came by a door behind a bookcase in the 
empty room,” she faltered, in a low voice, 

‘A door! Indeed! That must be seen to at 
once. Thisis far too secure a retreat to run 
risks with. We shall not want you again at 

resent. You may go. No doubt we shall 

d youemployment ere long. A young and 
pretty girl is always a useful weapon when she 
is prudent. You will be prudent, for you know 
the cost of improdence,” looking significantly 
at the pistol beside him ; ‘‘and now we need 
not detain you any longer,” making signs to 
the Dwarf to take her back. 

As shepassed behind the table, in his wake, all 
the men who so lately had been clamouring for 





her life rose as one, aud accorded her each & 
deep obeisance as she left the apartment. 

Walking as if she was in her sleep, they (she 
andthe Dwarf)turnedintoa passagelighted by & 
lamp, then they went down a flight of stone 
steps, then intojan underground tunnel, very 
narrow and very damp; it went beneath the 
garden and came out in the middle of the 
wilderness. 

A door opened on some concealed steps, and 
Cinderella found herself onthe well-beaten track 
she had already discovered and was unable to 
account for. She could account for it now, she 
thought, with an involuntary shudder. 

Here, once more in broad daylight, the 
Dwarf and she confronted each other for & 
moment. He paused and looked at her ex- 
haustively; then with a dreadful pantomimio 
gesture jerked his thumb backwards to indi- 
cate the secret society within, and shut his 
eyes, then nodded empathetically at his com- 
panion, and drew his finger across his throat 
from ear to ear, with hideous suggestiveness. 

Wasthisto be her fate? She would not wonder 
—she wondered at nothing, her brain seemed 
stupefied. Seeing the impression he had 
made, in her blanched face and trembling 
lips, he laughed a horrid, discordant laugh, 
like the howl of some wild beast of prey, 
waddled hastily down the steps, and banged 
the heavy door after him inside its curtain of 
creepers, leavirg her alone. 

No wonder Mary Jane, the housemaid, re- 
marked upon her loss of appetite, and thought 
somehow that Cinderella did not look herself 
atall. If she knew the ordeal she had been 
through so recently she would have wondered 


88, 

Nextday Cinderella wasinahigh fever, and for 
more than a week she could not leave her bed. 
Mary Jane was very kind, brought her books 
and fruit, and sat with her ather sewing. The 
invalid insisted, too, that she should sleep in her 
room. She had no wish to see her coadjutor, the 
Dwarf. Strange to say, at last she waslike all 
the other girls—nervous, 

At the shatting of adoor she trembledall over 
like a leaf, a sudden sound she started violently, 
She slept badly, she talked in her sleep—‘‘ very 
queer talk, indeed,”’ according to Mary Jane ; 
bat in about ten days her mind and body re- 
covered their usual state of health and youth. 
A good strong constitation, large airy rooms, 
and lovely summer weather, and simple diet 
wrought the cure. 

(To be continued.) 








Cana Docs.—Have you heard anything 
abont the rage for chinadogs? Among fashion- 
able young ladies it’s the thing now to make 
collections of dogs in china, delf. glass, bisque, 
and everything of that kind, and arrange them 
on parlour etageres or cabinets. Some people 
try to get as many dogs as possible, without 
regard particularly to the kind of dog; others 
make ‘oe of getting more of one kind than 
somebody else. A young lady recently 
informed me that she made every one of her 
friends present her with a dog costing from 
five cents upwards, and her collection now, 
including those she had bought, numbered one 
hundred and forty-nine. She had them 
arranged on an etagere all to themselves, and 
the effect, she said, was ‘too cunning,”’ 

Aczp Prortxr.—Don’t neglect the aged, if 
they reside under your roof, They require 
much attention, Theyare usually early risers. 
Have the room tidy and cheerful, the cloth 
laid, a bright bit of fire in the grate, the chair 
ready, and, if possible, a flower on the table. 
Breakfast ought to be ready, and the tea wait- 
ing to be infused, for, remember, old people 
need breakfast as soon as ever they come down 
in the morning. It weakens them to wait. 
Whatever is for breakfast let it be the best that 
can be procured—the bread a day or two old, 
the butter the freshest, the eggs rather under- 
done, the bacon frizzled, not fried ; or, if it be 
fish, it ought to be sole or haddock, at all 
events, not a strong, oleaginous fish like 





mackerel or salmon, 
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FOUR-LBAVED CLOVER, 


*Neirs orchard. boughs this afternoon, 
Ia July sweet aud glowing, 

I stroll where clover-bleseoms soon 
Will ehriak before the mowing. 

I hear the song of Iaden bees— 
The merry, merry rovers; 

They homeward fiy, as neath the trees 
I search for four-leaved clovers. 


he tich dark leaves lean gracefully 
Upon their stems ro slender, 

Tae bicoms bend as a golden hee 
Croons ont alove-talé'tendes ; 

I enfle‘as slowly on I move, 
An@ brush the grasses over ; 

I'll breathe a wish for one I tore, 

Vhen I find the four-leaved clover. 


Vain, vain the long slant shadorrs Fall, 
Trefoil I but discover; 

T traty thidk no luck at all 
Is in: the four-leaved clover ; 

But clusters now, by lest ray crown’d, 
Gleam ont, and 1 discover— 

Twodear hands claspmy own: I’ve found 
My cloveran@ mi lover. mia 








A LOVER AND HIS LASS. | 


—_— 
CHAPTER Vil, 
For a short time we diseoursed on nititidane 


matters, and then,.our two baskats being fill, 
T announced My intention of taking them into 


Prodepee, and returning with two empty ones — 


for further gathering. When I returned along 
the- kitehen-garden path sromé ten mifntes 
later, I saw them, while yet some way CT, en- 
caged in eager confabulation, standing close 
together, where Thad left them. 


It-could be no. trivia! discussion, of that I ° 
felt eure, jadging by their attitude and expres. 
sion. 


As il 
distinctly,— 

‘‘Ttis as dead as though it had. never been,” 

“TY doubt. if it was ever much alive,” she 
answered, with a dreary kind of smile, as un- 
like the usdd@l_ airy curving of her: month as 
summer is unlike winter. 

‘*Perbaps not,” I heard. him say, as I 
sanntered slowly along the path swinging the 
baskets, an ing e@ te give them all 
the time and orp orcanity I could of saying 
what ‘they wanteil to say to eactrother. “ If 
there was’anything alight you ‘blew it ont, re- 
member that 1” 

‘* Bat Tcan'set it alightagain,”’ she eafd ina 
low, passioiate” voice, as 1 reached’ the first 
gooseberry’ bush. 

“Never! It's barat’ out, quite dead—ah! 


neared them, I heard him say 


Miva Celia [’"—he-went on ins lontier tone— | 


“packet Ivat. I hope you've ‘brought some 
court plaister with you-as well as the empty 
backets, I have got two scratéhes several inches 


tong atready. Those gooreberry bushes of yours | 


know howto make onesmart fozrobbing them 
with a vengeance. Uneasy fetisthe band that 


steals a “gooseberry, to-parapbrase a popular ‘ 


eaying:”’ 

*‘T awtso-sorry,;’’ I answered, handing Leila 
che of the-enipty baskets, and laying the other 
down on ‘the ground ; ‘but it's your own fault, 
you would be-usefal. Are they ro very bad ? 
—- — them?”’ 

a ee 16 my command he ‘held ‘ent 
bie tight hen@tormy inspection. I tock iin 
mine, and ‘looked over it carefully to discover 
these same seratehes, whieh, aseording to his 
statement, were several ineties tog. 
did cee two litthe' ting r¢ amarke, 
beve been torn by the gooseberry thorns. 

‘* Poor thing!” I-seid, lanching, “what 
frightfatwourde, One wanton magnifying glass 
to discover the full extent of the-awinl- é 
done. I dont'think you'whl wast any conrt 
Plaicter, they will heab by Jockivne at chem | 
sould tay,” letting bis ban@ @ror, , 


“Who wasit, when downstairs I fell, 
And caused my cranium to swell, 
That kissed the place to make it well ? 
‘mee, SO My Celia!” 
Chanted Leila from ber gooseberry bush, with 
her usual eparkle, eyeing us rather maliciously, 
though I fancied at the moment, 

I made. ro r se to this brilliant sally, 
neither did he. Looking -back, I fail to see, 
indeed, what either of us could have said.on 
the subject. I got very red, though;and put on 
my most dignified demeanour. Not the ghost 
of a smile did I allow to flit over my counten- 
anca, as I picked npmy empty batket, and aid 
quietly,— 

‘“‘T can easily get you m little court plaister, 
if you think it necessary ; aunt always has some 
in her work.basket.” 

“ Thavks,’’ he answered, quite as soberly as 
myself; ‘I really don’t think it’s at all neces. 
sary; they are not such deadly wounds as all 
that comes to, Probably Mies WNeville’s 





elee. But they are hardly bad enough even 
for that.’’ 

“No,” I returned, very; shortly indeed, to 
disabuse bis mind that I entertained any idea 
of hilarity as connected with her remark, and 
then commenced my. gooseberry picking once 
more, leaving them to carry on their animated 
conversation with an occasional yes or no from 
myself, 

Thad that figurative olive in my month all 
Gay, and I almost fancy the fl€vour is not 
pleasunt, I will give it a fatr trial though, 
| and not decide too much in a hurry. 

Leila’s arrival seems to havé awoke aunt 
from her customary purrivg lethargy. She 
has been more ttian usually amiable ever since 
Saturday evenipg, calling us her “little 
kittens,” ana other fond appellations; in 
almost a continual state of pura, which denotes 
that aunt Rachét? has had her own wey. 

For some reason or another she -is glad ‘to 
have Lefta ‘at Gable End, avd ‘her expressed 
thought about my dullness without a girl com- 
yanion is as far from the rest reason of her 
glaaness as that Iam fax from Heaven's 
gates, 

Curt 


enough, too, I had another. little 
shock on Sunday night, which set mo a-think 
ing, It came out quite by atci®ent trom Leila 
herself, that if was aunt who wished her to pay 
the annual visit earlier this stimmer than 
usual, and not Leila. 
We'two pitls were looking at a photograph of 
the scampish brother: Rishard in her bedroom 
when l was saying good-night, whicli she ‘had 
brought down to show n8; and, as 1 réturned 
it to ber, she happened to casually remark that 
“ Dick” dfan"t want her'to come down to Gable 
' End 0 early, as he, being stil! in town, would 

have to ficd some other hoasekeeper to under- 
' take the cares of hie small doniioile for a month 
or six weeks; in fact, as lovug as.Leila stayed 


| away, which was a Ciffients undertaking, and’ 


one not pleasant tohinitelf. Bat, she weut on, 
| glibly; aunt bad written ber. sudh’a very kind, 
pressing letter, and seamed so anxious she 
| stontd come down on the Saturday, that she 
| fettit would be very nngratefal to refuse what 
aunt evidently wanted her to Go, 

I opened my eyes when I hearil-this version 
of the affair, differidg very materially from 
aunt’s to me, 

‘*Ob, he!” I thonght to myself, “ Leila has, 
unwittingly, let the cat outof the bag, to speak 
vuigarty. Ieuppose nant has not had ‘an op- 
portupity, or has’ forgotten to give Leila a 
warning not to tell the truth, the whole‘trath, 
and nothing but the troth, on this occasion, 
should it- happen to arise,” but I judiciously 
hela my péace; anf merely #aid,— 

“No, aunt never likes her invitations refared. 
And perhepes it might have seemed ungrateful, 
as-you say.” 


_Awmt Lascelles is the only one of my: kith, 
kis, or friend, that ever gave mie -n five-poond 
| note to do as I chose with, For that five 





| poands I am ever grateful, and her bewnden * 


| slave, Dought'and paid for,” she returned, with 


remedy would prove as efficacious as anything. 


eee) 





|ashrug. ‘I would do anything or everything 
the wented metodo, Can gratitnde say more 
than that? I knowditcanuot. Yes, tbatdive. 

und rote borght me, as I said-just now, 

on see; I do net’price myself very higtly, do 
1?” And then shebiesed me on either cheek, 
a kind of bird's peck, as if she feared roy cology 
might come off with undue friction, snd some 
parted for the night, 

Now; what-ceuld have been aunt's reason? 
for ressom she undoubtedly bad. I: hare 
never known her busy herself unnecesvarily, 
be very sure of that, That reason at present, 
however, is: ia-the shades, whither | itor 
remain, until ‘aunt gives it fall and ‘freeper. 
mission 'teemergethensee, However, albtoday 
she has been. sweetness iteelf—a - stick» of 
parley-engan. Even Oolin Boughton campiitt> 
the halo of amiability. He-wawasked to come 
in whenever he likes, and a t whatever timeke 
likes; in‘faet, if -aant were a younger woman, 
I might cay she almostseemed to makedove 
to him, only I give her credit for possessing 
more-fente. 

She made him stey ‘totes, avd be dite’ 
require an infinite amountof pressing einer, 
Even Michael put awaybie Hugere A raw took, 
and eandescended to make a joke. It oughtto 
have'becn a heppy evening; there was every. 
thing to’meke it so. Ann “‘sweet’'eh me, 
and‘ preciens ed me extraordinerily, keeping 
me-egood deak-by ber side, winding-her weo), 
and threading her knitting: needies, whilst 
Colin and Leila‘iound up some old duets,.ard 
sung them together. 

Bat it wsen’t, st least, not-especisliy happy 
tome. I felt depressed; not tea ere 
Lefia ‘asked me what'I had done’ with my 
tongue, which was really no basicess cf hers, 
so I returned ‘rather tartly thet‘ I ‘had ‘pnt it 
into pickié-for a‘ fature ocomsion, at whic 
remark Colin lanvbed, and said;— 

‘* Bravo, Miss Celia, well reparteed | while 
Leila @atte da little look at me, laden with an 
infinitesimal portion of spite, for°ehe-prifes 
herself upon being ia 1 small degree wittily 
conversational, and wy answer rather swerpped 
her witty endeavour, 

Theevening at Jast- over, I came up ‘herry- 
hearted to bed, Prodence following mie’ Ast 
nestle down’ I say,— 

“Prue f” 

“Well, Mies Celia?’’ 

“* Were youever in fove?” 

« Lawk-a.me; desrie, for sure I wae, years 
egone ;” she answers, with ‘a ‘smile on herd 
wrivkled face. 

‘Was he nice?” I queryagain, with eyiew 
to hearing farther perticalars of Prne'e love 
affair, for oncte-cet my old nurse “going, ites 
fresh wound-up soy, ske will bap¥te on’ pati! 
she rons down like am eight-day clock, 

“T thongbt’ro then,’ with her head ‘on ore 
side, meflitating on the recollection of ber 
sweetheart evidently, “or 1 shoulda’tshave 
liked him so’mtch, He-wor a fine lad ther, 
I mid me.” 

«Yes, of couree, Come here; and sit down 
by the bed. I want to-hear all about it. Nov, 
first of all, what did you feel like when you 
were in love?” 

“Feet hke!" she echoes; contemplativels, 
sitting down ona chair’by my side, “Well, 
now, it’s 0 lorg agone; let me think, Beto 
feeling, I know I wae times: plad: and’ times 
sorry, derpsiting like, dearie; and then ‘some 
thing ‘ud come to minke my beart righ#*far 
again. Ther I'd ject stag Gne day and ery the 
next. Iwas all a'cort ofa dream, Hike; I're- 
member, now I thinkof it. Bat "twns‘masy, 
many years agone new; and mayboI weebt! 
aefiiy yonng-menther at/best. I imow E- wor 
mortiai jestoue of Ben.—Ben Hubbard washis 
name. Baste’ On ae permet Bn 
tri am ly; as y jealous wat, 
Fortpeme per aa meriterions and desereing 
off , however muck intove she might or 

not havebeen. S 

“Ah, jeatous,’ Tsay, slowly, giving 7 
pillow av extra chake, and restli wy ‘bead 
down enim, “and what did'‘that feet like? 

“ Right bad, @earie,” she retarns, enn fdertly 
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t jay nasty, that it did, Au ail-overish 
pho a kind of tigerish feeling, it wor. I 
couldn't abear to see Bea a-taiking with any of 
the mawthers, aud then I'd sulk, cry, and 
wish. myself dead & hundred times, and him, 
too, forthat matter. I conld ha’ given ali them 


mawthers @ good smack in the faco, that I | 


could. Ob, 'twaen’t a pleasant. thing to feel 


like that,” shaking her white frilled cap tied | 


under her chin with a lavender ribbon, deli- 
ciously old-fashioned. ; 
“ No, Prue, I should.eay from. your deserip- 


}, 


tion it could not have been an agreeable frame 


say? 


ra. 
« You must have been very fond of Ben 
Hubbard?” I say, presemtly, 2s. she gets u 


from the chair: and. stemds against the bed. | 


« Bow wasié:younevermerried him?’’ 

“ Well, dearie,there-wera very. gocd resgon 
for that,” anda .sunileswreathes Prue's ancient 
features; ‘‘a right: fair reason, banause.he 
never.axed me. Soil couldn't very well ha’ 


married him againstihis«will, could I?” with | 


acbuckle at: the reeollection of Ben's back- 
ward ness in proposing, j 
“Well, hardly, under the cixcnmatances, 
Prue, 1 dethink;’ I aequiesce, rather-elespiiy, 
“but you seem to hawe.gotiover at very well.’ 
“Ab, bat Dwor rightc-bad.for long times 


atiermy Ren took up with Saral Swoch, «fore | 


my very face,:too..and :merxried her at mid- 
enmmer. Montial:badil:wor, with:heartache, 
dearie. Pray you may ne’er:ha’thelike. Then 


Igotthe:placeat Gable End, with yonrgrand- | 


mother, Sbeswor-very agad:then,:suab a fine 


olidedy. . L:think eheshacba.pity for me, forall 


the-viliggedinew I was:mad'foxBeu Habbard.” 
“Iagondersyon didm'tomaray someone. else, 


Prue,” Iysey, closing my epee, heavy with | 


sleep. 

“Lnever saw anyunan I conld like. hetter 
than Ren, though he did tureséume gat badly,” 
abovenswers, aimply, shading the light from 

hand. ‘Lowa real. love, 
yon see; deanie, rep, trac love, and I couldn't 
feelit tomiceover, Geot-niglst, Miss.Celie.!’’ 
sbe-ends, more. in ,henowual tone cf voiae, 
whieh had.get a little sorrowiul. towards the 
close.of ber naxmiive, We ican-none of us 
resallthe paat: without regret, .be.it..ever 40 


aad.. Then drawing my ceurtains che maxes | 


aR LY, 
By:this time] amweny droway indsed. 
‘\ Goodani Pane,” I resarm, as -sbo goes 


ont, 

Torel. Jeplonay! Agcording to Prne's 
Atatement the.twoseem.to go hani-in Aspd. 
Can one not: love without being jeslons, I 


wendes? QOne.would, net .60 2iyoh,mind the | 


firat if: ione: .conll igo. srithout the eecond. 


Supposing Lishonid -fall in.love, it isn't.impro-. 
heblenby any means, because ‘all things axe | 


‘possible tohonesi men,’ the oli, adage rang. 
Kuwonld bevery. foolish,.of me. very. foglish, 
indeed. How sleepy Iam. Yes, I do ein- 
cerely trust--I-may not, fall-in loye—and—he 
jea—, 

—— 


CHAPTER VITI. 

a Curse en. this Love;. this little scarecxaw Love, 
That-frighte fools, with his painted vow of lathe, 
Out of their iecblo,conses.’’ 

Time-has bound wp-one whole week in his 
sheaves of days, weeks, months and years, 
Joneis seven days.olderthan she-was, soam 
I'for thet matter, but‘T cannot honeatly affirm 
thatT am: seven.days happier than I wasa 
weekback, On-the contrary, I. am seven days 
nee me fremaaore 

+ could sing with the poet; od Samne! 
Glover,— ete 
“Oh! Em not myself at al’, Molly Baws, Molly 

Bawn ! 

Oh ! I'm not myself at.a’l, Melty dear!” 
and.tell_no.story.in eosinging, In a buadred 
litle wiazs I feel, that the ratrain wave is 


Wwaugieialy applioahleto my state of mizd—a | 


ofmind to be in, and ali from. jeedousy, yoo | 
“ Yeo, all nasty, spiteful, jealousy of them | 





| ditastefa] fact which, I wonder if others notice | ordinary tone of voice, neither higher gor 


as much as Ido myself. i lower than usual, “I’m not much jodga of 
And the reagon, you very naturally and , these matters myeelf,” ; 
sensibly ask? Rig is the Pardons part of the | . arene aot she went yc lomenatoes 
qnasticn to fitly answer, capnot tell you ‘ Use e retorted, quite aloud. 
plein}y it is becauge of this, or because of | I was young and fooligh then, I suppose ”— 
that, for I do not know ; I can only guess, aud | with a langh—'‘I have put away all childish 
| guesawork is a.very paltry way of getting ont | things now, done with all the frivolities of the 
of the difficulty ; to hazard helpless guesses is , tender passion,” to which the msde no reply. 
only wallowing deeper in the mire of uncer-! Bat I noticed that after this speech of 
tainty. | Leila’s, Colin seamed purposely to lenye me to 
This.seren, days has shown me what I ens-; Michael as my Iawfal and particnlar Lubin. 
pected from the first, that there exists or has, Once or twice I caught bim looking at me 
exiated at some time.ct their ssqusintauce, & penetratingly with those clear brown eyes of 
story which we.outsiders know nothing of. 1) his, as much as to sek mo if iS were true; and 
never gave mytelf eredit for being especially was he not good in¢aking Leila off onr bauds 
lsnx.eyed in, mattersof thia kind, never, per- | as an unwelcome third? But by thatiime my 
| haps, baying. bed occasion to call them into | stnbborp, rehellous heart bad taken umbrege, 
' operation; but itis as.picin as a pikes‘ai. | and so I let him thipk. whet he chose, with no 
| Oclin bas taken, no emall advantage of | word o! mine to undeceive him, a 
aunt's permission to came as eften és he} Last night I looked at my silver cixpence, 
liked. He ~ 3 neeet sega neee aignont morn. | reposing in the velvet drawer <f my. dretsing- 
ing, noon, and night, aud I can only conglude, case. . cattle 
thas he comes.to see Laila. Indeed ant | ‘Little sixpence!” I began, taking ib out 
hinted as much tome quite contidentially the | of the drawer and laying it in the elm of may 
other evening when he and she were singing | hand, gazing at it with eyes not far removed 
that touching duet, ‘Come ,xander loye with | from the region of tears, ‘‘if you are goipg be 
me,’ while we listened, remarking what a! make me feel so miserable I shall wish T hod 
handsome conple they made,and how admir- newer seen your shining little face, ane F aon : 
abiy snitedthey. were to each other ; and then | want to do that yet—not just yet,awhile. 
it atenek me for the ficet. time that perhaps | wae. 50 proud.of you when I i pang Pay Dan's 
| aunt had asked her dowa to Gable Ead on; make me unhappy, piease—pleace don’t.’ 
| purpose to,macry-her to,Colin Boughton, that| By this time there were two big tears, que 
thie. was. the.cancealed, rearon for her wishing in each eye, dimming my sight, aud making 
Leta to come: at.cuge, If so, her wishes} my sixpence loaket, paste and AnpHanince. I 
seem 4o be.jn.a fair. way.ch being realized. | roust not cry, y shon! ft is se 
| Qb! whet .vwes it between those-tyo? Can it | horribly, foglisb, and bent yothing—too 
be love? That they met, loved, and parted. | & i ately DPE” Ke on paring ovar 
‘or some sorranfnl, reason, long long before I and over again to myseil, One thing + deter- 
een the, bromn.eyes by the, Marling river, and} mined on, and that was, that T would fling 
‘ cted my geti‘c. comedic under the gnarled away sll melancholy, and from. then Bhow 
brancbes eg ce wa perhaDs. he wayaelt CRpey ps Jolly ones jimore—tae 
| @ contary than myself, it_be really | cricket, Celia Lagcelles, of yore. 
| 89, may they be-quite bappy, fcr I like Colin This afternoon we are all goinc.overto help 
| Boughton, like him very much indeed—aa.2 in © school treat, given. af Last Marling 
friend,.of eaurse; and.we.wereso very friendly Rectory, after which,we shall spend the even: 
until Lgilaicame, Now there seams 4 little ing a the Barloge, and I wean to cary Diy 
season seinen a a Sa or his i 1) exerlient resolve inte early, execution, Ainging 
wis ew, thai, D coyidwze y.it,if, possible, O8Le AWAY. 
|. but, comehoav Lnever,seem to get a chance of | On arciving. we Bud. a congogpse of, village 
finding out what.is amiss, for heleaves me jn children assembled in, the meadow, adjoining 
Michaelis, complete, paseession, and hob-s-1.¢b3, thereefony, garden, parh cf Mc, Raglow's giebe 
mith Laila, ; ina i wid fends end ae ap cpange of ig ey Aa aC: 
nother sore point with me, an one Waicn lug Gelight, watched over b7.emiuing school- 
Tsesminals.cannat pan) oe Bigs a je teat teag ‘gag ot ee Apes Hanneies and Coli 
debe WH wSlat 10 ending that Miccaei. Sougtton. SHA BBG Lt joln im ** NS WO £0 
' and I are repeurogely 2 loyerntbh e2ah other. ronnd.-the blackberry bash,” pet,” A 
I bave argued with her privately on the pab- “ Tom Tiddier'a qxound,” to, the man fess aad 
ject, endeavonring to poiz’ out and rake her nconcealed delight of the childzap,, and fro 
comprehend that she is totally WrODs ; thet I quent baad-clapoings from. Oolia lovkipg, on. 
~~ yee love.with , Michgel Ang Raver ehall At ine pe a3 eae some’ al nd flings 
% Ail te no purpase, she will persist in  Hereelf dowa on the grass.unpger.a, big. purple 
| designating and regarding ys se ardentlovers, beech, near the spectators, and Miss Hannah 
to my intense annoyance. eerie , walks me off to help her cui. up cake for. the 
ing priced nl Alte hohel Sees tins | tit hale atten Sanntons gleceanvet 
rood of duffy-backred ducikliags taking | re n. 
to the: pond jn the.orchard, while the mother) She gives me a cake kuifo,and:huge.ehinr 
cagkled and remoasirsied with patied feaphers dizi to put the cake on when out in.thisk 
SATE la eleen en ain tees the) ee eee enemy 
Aw, MetEae «+ surge 4 y irom tie | sare,’ ors, 
pond, they,following us behind, I oyerheard; ‘My dear little Celia,” she begins, ae wo-sii 
ber say in ® Btsxe Whisper to her compan‘oa, by ths long tea-table, covered with good things 
having evidently indicated us in the fore- aniteble dbs mesniyeet Spalatea, what have 
gtonad,— you done to Colin?’ 
ex What a sweet shicg ‘ Love's young dream! Her question takes meso aback for theimo- 
pata Psp ice eta {BO ave t2 Ooze. ment _ I — <r caka. and, knife 
nother, It's really quite ref{ieshing to witness | in hand, gaze wide.eyed at my questioner. 
something tke real love ia these days one |“ 1, ienanaen) What have I done to Mr, 
meets it soxeldem, Don't you think po? , Boughton?’ 
; Now Iam not at all devoted to Michael ;. in _{ Yea, you,” amiling at.my evidsatsuxprias, 
fact, there are times of lata when I have felt ; ‘‘ Whatshaye you said.or done to O»lin?”’ 


tempted to hate bim, myself, Leila, and every- | «Nothing. That is, nothing that know 
one else in their trip. of,’ I amend, nervously, for perhaps un wis- 
Hearicg this encomijus npn our supposed | tingly I may. have said.or done something 


, loves. felt a savags inatinss tptarn sharply! whigh has .vexed him. ‘' What.could L-do2” 
rownd there, and tisn, and defying etiquette ; eagerly watching her face for an.answer, 
giveherabitet my mind; butsecand thonghta,}| “ That is.what.I want to. know, youmavghty 
which they say are always best, shawed me! little thing,” shaking her.white head iat me. I 
how undignified a proceeding this world be. | am ceriain you have been uvkind to poor 
Besides, what did it matter, after ali?—though : Colin.” s 

| I trained my ears tc cateh Crlin’s:kas wer. | ‘Why, whet is the matter with him? He 

“I sopgose 35 ie,” be p-id, quietly, in bis looks weil emongh,”’ I say, thinking how 
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merrily he laughed a little while back when 
Leila and I were playing at Tom ‘ Tiddler’s 
ground’ with the school-children. He did not 
seem out of spirits when he clapped his hands 
in approval. 

‘Ah! dear, when you are as old as I am 
you will have learnt that looks do not always 
tell tales. The world is taught to wear a 
mask very often, believe me, and we should 
never judge a smile according to its sweetness, 
or a laugh for its mirthfal chime. Colin has 
said nothing to me, but I have studied young 
people too mach not to know that there is 
something ‘rotten in the state of Denmark.’ 
He has been qaite glum the last few days, 
doing nothing but whiffing at his cigarettes, 
or mooning up and down the river when he 
has not been at Gable End. All his usual 
powers of conversation seem to have left 
uim, and he’s always in a day-dream. Now, 
it’s quite unlike Colin, and there must bea 
reason for it all. Now, what do you say is the 
matter with him?” and she glances from 
ander her spectacles over the table at me. 

I have always been so open with dear Miss 
Hannah, telling her my small secrets, woes, 
and troubles, that it comes quite naturally to 
me to confide my thoughts into her safe and 
sympathetic keeping, so I look back at her 
kindly old face, and say quietly, — 

‘*T think I know what is the matter with 
Mr. Boughton. He is—in love!” 

“Ob!” she rejoins, dropping her gaze to the 
cake she is cutting up, ‘‘is thatit? So he 
has already confided in you as to what ails 
him?” with a slightly amused smile. 

“No ”—shaking my head dolefally—“ no, he 
did not confide in me. I found it out by my- 
self,” and I heave a small, unobtrusive sigh as I 
carve away at the plam cake before me. 

“Clever little Celia. So you found it out, 
did you? Now, to tell you the trath, I fancied 
it was that for the last week, only I was not 
gare abont it.” 


and let me tell you there is nothing in all 
this wide world so difficult to take up again 
as a broken thread. I cannot fancy Colin's 
heart broken about your friend Leila 
Neville—she is hardly his style, I should 
have thought. But I must get poor Colin in 
& confessional mood some day, and hear all 
about it from him, I am sare he will tell 
meif I ask him; only, as a rule, I never 
like to force young peoples’ confidences. It 
they like to enlighten me, well and good; if 
not, I do not evince any overweening 
curiosity to hear. I find it’s always better 
to let them alone in that kind of thing. 
But I confess I should never have thought 
what you say was correct.” 

“Can you doubt it, Miss Hannah. Look 
there!’ and I direct her attention to the 
distant purple beech tree, where Leila, lying 
on the grass, near where Michael and Mr. 
Barlow sit chatting, looks up at Colin leaning 


| his broad back against the trunk of the tres, 


fanning her with a huge dock leaf tied on the 
end of a willow twig—his attitude of devo- 
tion, Leila’s upturned glowing face. 

Sarely—surely they are lovers, 

As I look Colin turns his head in our direc- 
tion, perhaps with some vague instinct that 
he is being watched, for instinct sometimes 
does warn us in this manner. Seeing both 
oar heads tarned towards them, he stops his 
fanning, evidently says something to Leila, 
who, springing to her feet, they both saunter 
over to us at the tea-table, I have finished 
my cake-cutting as they reach us, and laying 
the knife down, fold my hands in my lap. 


‘** How industrious you are, Miss Celia; how | 


those children will presently bless your labours. 
And what enormous appetites they must be 
endowed with to be able to consume all the 
goodies set out for them. Are you too tired to 


| come and have a swing; my muscles require 


exercise, they have not had any work for a 
long time now,” he ends almost plaintively, I 


My heart gives a sink downward, for until | think 


this moment I have hardly realised the truth 
of my own thoughts. MissHunnah's assertion 
that it has been visible to her eyes quenches 
the last spark of doubt hitherto remaining in 
my mind. It is all as clear asthe noonday 
now Aunt will have her way. 

‘' IT wonder now if you know who Colin is in 
love with?’’ queries Miss Hannah, after a 
pause, piling up the wedges of cake in a 
pyramid form, and keeping a steadfast gaze 
on the dish of richness before her. 

“Yes, I know that too,” I answer, with ever 
so small a heart pang; “ it is—Leila.” 

“Leila Neville!” she repeats, glancing up 
quickly at me, as if questioning whether I 
really meant what I said. For one sesond I 
fancy she intends contradicting me, but Iam 
mistaken, for she only says meditatively, as if 
conning over the question in her mind's eye, 
‘Oh, so you think Oolin is in love with Leila 
Neville, do you?” 

“Yes, I am almost sure — of it, 
Hannah!" 

‘** Well, now, strange to say, I can't agree 
with you, dear Celia, at all. It does not 
strike me that Colin’s heart is gone in that 
direction in the slightest degree. Of course 
I may be wrong, but I do not think so,” ad- 
justing her spectacles over her eyes. 

‘Not! Why, I quite made up my mind on 
that score,” 

‘So you have thought about it then?” she 
queries, once more, with a twinkle of merri- 
meut coming into her sweet old face. 

‘Ob, yes! ever so many times,” I assent, 
quickly, ‘You see, they knew each other 
before they met at Gable End after Leila 
came down to stay with us, and somehow I 
cannot help thinking they must have been 
lovers. I cannot exactly tell you why I 
think so, bat I do,” lifting my gaze from 
the table-cloth, which I have been studying 
attentively, while I spoke. 

“My dear little girl, if, as you say, they 
were lovers once upon a time, that is all 
the more reason why they should not be so 


now, especially as time has come between ; 


Miss 





I flash up with pleasure, and am about to 
assent joyfally, when my eye falls on Leila. 





gate. 


How dearly should I have liked to 
gone too; but at any rate, I ought to feel a 
wholesome consolation that I have done my 
duty. 

I awake from my cogitations to find Migs 
Hannah regarding me inquisitively over her 
spectacles. 

‘* Why didn’t you let Colin swing you, dear?” 
she asks gently, 

‘‘ Because —oh, because—well, I don’t know,” 
smoothing the frills of my sleeve. 

: ae was quite disappointed at your re. 
usal,”’ 

‘**Do you really think he was?” I query, 
eagerly, my face lighting up. 

“Of course Ido. Iam sare he wanted to 
swiag you very much, I think you acted under 
&@ wrong impression in refusing, unless you 
did not care to be swung.” . 

“Oh, but I did care, Miss Hannah,” I re. 
spond, quickly; ‘‘there’s nothing I should 
have liked better, only—only——” hesitating, 

“ Only what, you queer morsel of feminine 
contraiety ?” she says, smiling. 

“I thought he would prefer swinging 
Leila! ”’ I confess, honestly. 

“You very silly little Celia!" she says, 
again, rising from her seat, and coming over 
to my side, lays one hand caressingly on my 
shoulder. ‘' Now, do you know what I should 
do if I were in your place?” 

“ What!” I ask, looking up into her face, 
and thinking what a blessing it is to be old 
and tender and sympathetic all atonce. When 
I am old may I be just such a dear, old lady 


| as Miss Hannah is. 


“ Well, were I you, I should just get up 


| from my chair, walk over the meadow to the 


| 
| 


She has heard the proposition, and evidently | 


does not approve of it. The corners of her 
mouth droop, and a —— expression in her 
eyes says quite as plainly as words, “I don’t 
wish my lover to swing anyone but myself. 
There must be no trespassers on my pre- 
serves.” 

I should love a swing above all things, and I 
should like Colin to swing me, but would it be 
fair to Leila? Perhaps not. 

With a small sigh to myself, I answer 
staidly, — 

‘*Thanks, very much indeed, but I don’t 
think I'll have a swing just now. It’s—it’s too 
hot,” casting about for a valid excuse, any- 
thing better than none. 

His face falls—that at least I am sure of, 
He is disappointed. I wish now I had said 
yes! despite Leila’s mute dissent. Having 
said no, however, I must, of course, abide by it. 

Then Leila’s clear voice says flippantly, — 

‘You need not have taken the trouble to ask, 
Mr. Boughton. Don’t you know that Colia 
never cares for anyone to swing her but 
Michael; it’s a vested right. Now I adore 
swinging quite as much as she does, and I am 
more amenable, for I don’t mind a jot who 
swings me, 80 you can exercise your muscles 
on my behalf. I don't sappose it will make 


exercised, will it?” clasping her plump hands 
together fervourously under his gaze. 

“No, not if you wish it,’’ he answers, some- 
what shortly though I fancy; and withont 
another pro or con the two saunter away to- 
wards the orchard where that entrancing 
swing hangs from the walnut, rearing its giant 
head above the punier pear and apple trees, 
laden with their green frait, leaving Miss 
Hannah and I once more téte-d-téte by the long 
tea-table. 

My body stays behind truly, but something 
belonging to me—my heart, perhaps—goes with 
them. Reluctantly I watch those two retreat- 
ing figures until they turn into that lattice 


garden orchard, and ask Colin to swing me.” 

“Would you?” eagerly; ‘‘ bat, perbaps, 
he might not care to now, after being once 
refused!” I end, dabiously, all my fears re. 


turning. 
“I don’t fancy he would. At any rate, I 
should try. o never hurts anyone ; and, 


remember, nothing a pat into our mouths 
without the asking. Now, take my advice. 
Come, off with you ”—as I hesitate—‘ while I 
go and see what Stephen and your cousin are 
chatting about,” and, giving me a gentle 
push, away she trotsin the opposite direction. 

I stand irresolute a minute or two, wishing 
so much to follow her advice, and yet not lik. 
ing to. Itis not the matter of eating humble 
pie one atom which lies uppermost in my 
mind, and affects my resolution, It is not 
pride which creates this horrible vacillation; 
but the remembrance of the old adage, ‘‘ two is 
company, three none.’’ I have found out the 
truth of it myself, and I wish to do unto others 
as I would be done by. And yet Miss 
Hannah's advice is very pleasant to contem- 
plate. Shall I, or shall I not? Helplessly 
indecisive, I appeal to nature by picking a 
golden buttercup growing near, and plack the 
yellow, shiny petals off one by one, a8 
Gretchen did, murmuring yes! no! as exh 
petal falls to the earth. 

Monaentous flower, tell me true, shall I go 
or stay? 

The buttercup finally says yes, which means 
I am to go, so flinging away the robbed flowret 
and stem, I walk slowly forward towards the 
lattice gate. Leila and Colin are so engro 
as I reach the other side of the walnut-tree 


| that they give no heed to me, or hear my foot- 
the slightest difference so long as they are | 


| ing her—though she s 


steps over the soft, a grass. He is not swing: 

ts idly in the swing— 
but standing close, holding one of the chains 
which support the swing, leoking at her, while 
she gazes up into those brown eyes of bis, 
seemingly unmindful of aught else on the 
glorious summer day. 

It is a pretty picture, say what one would. 
It may not be a ‘pleasant or agreeable picture, 
but it is certainly a pretty one, and I recognize 
the fact with almost a heart pang. How trae 
itis that “two is company!” Am I to be & 
marring third, and spoil the harmonious duet? 

She seems to be asking him something by 


| her attitude of eagerness, or answering some 


question of his—the momentous question 
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thers haps. More than likely I should 

* maroon Toon her suddenly raise one of her 
hands lying in her lap, and lay it on his arm, 
holding the chair, with a kind of beseeching 
gesture. 

He lets it lie there one moment, then takes 
it gently in his other hand, and lays it again 

her lap. 

o They in lovera, I knew it, I was certain of 
it. No, I will not disturb them, far better not ; 
they will only hate me in their hearts for my 
unwelcome intrusion upon their bliss. Besides, 
Colin would not care to swing me now. Lovers 
—lovers—I echo to myself, with a heart-throb, 
asI turn silently away from the old walnut 
shade, and pass again through the lattice door 
into the garden, where I wander up and down 
aimlessly for a few minutes longer, and then 
go in seatch of Miss Hannah, for the childrens’ 
tea will be ready, I should think, and she will 
want help. , 

“‘Proe!” Isay, when night comes, and I 
am once more in my Gable End bedroom, with 
the door well shut to; “let me cry. My 
heart aches so, I must cry the ache away; ” 
and laying my head on her ample, cotton- 
covered breast, I shed a few bitter tears. 

“My dear Miss Celia! what’s to do?’’ she 
asks, smoothing my roughened hair, letting 
me cry in peace, for she is used to my vagaries 
and changes of temperament, ‘‘There now, 
surely you’ve cried enough? Dry your eyes, my 
dearie; you're right tired, that’s it, playing 
about with all them children in the sun. Get 
into bed, my chicken, and go to sleep, you're 
right tired, I can see,” 

With a sob or two I dry my eyes, and raise 
my head. 

“Yes, Prus! I’m tired, very tired, indeed, 
That's it, A good night’s rest will set me all 
right againa—rest and sound sleep. My head 
aches, not my heart. I said heart I know, but 
I meant head. Yes! I am very, very tired, dear 
old Prue, you are right.” 

When she has gone I jump out of bed, and 
patter to the window, across which hangs a 
chintz curtain. I draw it back, and look out 
into the night—the moon has hardly risen 
yet, and all the garden lies in shadow, like my 
heart, I think, sorrowfally—gazing out at the 
infinite calmness and t ess of the 
summer night, 

_No Celia, I commence sadly, you are not 
tired, nop a bit. It is not weariness which 
causes you to shed tears so childishly, Be very 
sure of that. Come, now, be honest with your- 

Own the truth to your heart of hearts, 
You are not tired; you are—jealous ! 

The very night seems to echo my thought. 
Jealous Celia it cries plainly enough, and I 
know it speaks truly, It is as true as that 
moro, noon, and dewy eve come round in 
ceaseless turn ; what oan be su er than that 
Until eternity? Ah, Colin! I wish you had 
never come, or Leila had never come, it matters 
not mach which, and I do wish I wasn't sach a 
hosribly, disgracefally jealous girl, and a 
chilly one, too, by-the-bye, Midnight medita- 
tion, lightly garbed as I am, is not I find con- 
dusive to warmth: and I believe I hear a 
mouse nibbling in the wainscot. I hate mice, 

ope he won’t come out for his evening 
stroll before I get back into bed; horrid little 
nibbler | 

With a tiny shiver I draw the curtain once 
more, and snoozle down into the depths of my 
four-poster, Jealousy does not make me any 
braver than I was, I find, and though [ am 
only a country mouse myself, I do not love my 
species as I ought. That nibbler shall have a 
nice little trap set for him to morrow. T’ll 

ave that mouse, though I can’t have Colin, 
at least I mean to try—for the moase of course, 
™ not so sure I'd have Colin, even if I could. 

don’t think I would, but Iam not sure. One 
Can never be sure of anything, sesmingly, in 
this world ; and one’s own heart least of all, 
At least, I find it so. ¥ 


(To be continued. ) 


OPALS AND DIAMONDS. 
—o— 
CHAPTER XV. 


Ir was true all O'Hara ssid—he would have 
died for her. He loved her so dearly, with all 
the passion and fervour of his fiery Celtic 
nature. What were other women to him? 
Nothing. He would never again glow and thrill 
with passion at the glance of a bright eye, the 
touch of a soft lip—all that was over for him 
for ever. Life stretched before him a terrible 
waste—an awful wilderness. All hope and joy 
was wrung from it; a dead blank faced him. 
He knew that he had nothing to look forward 
to, save a future fall of pain and dark despair. 
Each day would rise for him dull, dreary, 
tasteless, unblessed by the presence of the only 
being who could have glorified them, turned his 
existence into one long pleasure. 

How could she have forgotten him and all 
his wealth of devoted affection so soon, he 
wondered? Absent from her he had kept her 
memory green within his heart, had dreamt 
dreams in which she alone figured —thought 
always of her, and she had forgotten him in 
less than six months, proved herself false to 
the core; had fled away with another man, 
sending not a single word to him, to warn him 
of what was coming to soften the blow of her 
desertion. ; 

Oh! it was bitter ! bitter! The man’s very 
blood seemed to turn to gall, as he realised 
what the loss meant for him—how cruelly he 
had been deceived! A mad, murderous wrath 
surged in his heart, a wild desire for revenge, 
a horrible hatred of the man who had won her 
from him, 

“ Who—who—is it?’’ he asked, hoarsely, 
raising his head, and looking at the woman who 
stood opposite him, cool, calm, regarding him 
= a doctor might an animal under vivisec- 
tion. 

** Who is what?’ she rejoined, knowing per- 
feotly well what he meant. 

“Who —is it—she—has married?” 

‘What do you want to kaow for?” 

‘€That is my affair. Will you tell me?” 

“ Well—I suppose so if you want to know. 
If I don’t somebody else will.” 

“Who is it then?” 

“‘ Sir Lionel Molyneux,” 

“ Ah! Caught by a title and the length of his 
money bags! ” he said, giving vent toa dread- 
fal mirthless langh—worse. far worse, than tears 
—‘‘and the grand house. Perhapsif I had had 
the good fortune to be boro a marquis with a 
long rent-roll, and an ancestral seat, possessed 
of all the means of gratifying her vanity, she 
might have been true to me.” 

“T think not,” rejoined Mand, feeling that 
she could add another pang to those he was 
enduring. 

“ Why not? One man with plenty of money 
is just as good as another to a woman of her 
sort.” 
“T hardly think so. She really loved Sir 
Lionel, with her whole heart and soul ; for you 
she entertained a mere girlish evanesceu: af- 
fectinn,” 

O Hara’s hands clenched at her words, It 
was so hard to hear this, to know he had never 
poss3ssed her love—only a luke-warm, weak 
apology for it—after having poured out the 
treasure of his at her feet. It went like a fiery 
stab of paia through him, searing his soul, 
leaving him more reckless—more desirous of 
revenge. 

‘“‘ Perhaps you are right,” he agreed, quietly 
controlling himself with a mighty effort ; ‘‘ an 
if you are it may be all the better for the maa 
who has been base enough to steal her from 

‘Don’t blame Sir Lionel,” she said, quickly, 

“Why not? And if I don’t blame him, who 
shall [censure? You?” 

He put the question at random, little know- 
ing how near the mark he was, for he was very 
free from conceit, and never dreamt that Maud 
had cared for him so much in the old days 





when he first came to Wingfield, and that his 





transferring his attentions to her sister would 
make her so bitter against her. 

“By no means,” she answered, smiling 
suavely; though her cheek lost some of its 
rich bloom. ‘ Don’t blame anyone, only fate.’ 

“* And why not Sir Lionel?” 

‘* Because he did not know that she was en. 
gaged in a way, did not koow that sho hud a 
lover before himself.’’ 

“‘Tsee. It was all kept from the rich man 
lest he should take fright and run away,’’ be 
said, scornfully. 

“There was no fear of his running away ; 
he was too much in love for that.” 

“In that case you might have dealt fairly 
by me—have given me a chance. Why was 
I not told?” 

‘‘ Well,” she answered, slowly; not wish- 
ing to acknowledge her own guilt, for there 
was an ugly, sombre light burning in O’Hara’s 
eyes that meant mischief fo someone. ‘ You 
know what Maggie is? She never cares ta 
pd ata that will entail pain on other, 
an ae 


‘* Does she not?” he droke in, fiercely, un- 
able to restrain the unquenchable sense of 
wrong that possessed him, ‘‘Her conduct 
hardly looks like it. She has entailed a li‘s- 
long misery on me,” 

“Don’t be too hard on her, Terence,” 

“Teo hard on her? Oh, Heaven! Asthousk 
anything would be bad enough for a woman 
who lets a man lay his heart at her feet and 
then tramples on it, killing all that is best in 
him—turning the sweet well-springs of life to 
gall and wormwood, condemning him to an 
existence full of misery. Too hard on her! 
No I won’t be too hard, but I will have my 
revenge, and it shall be ample.”’ 

“‘ Nonsense, Terence, You are talking rub- 
bish,” said Maud, quickly, laying her hand on 
his arm. 

‘It is no nonsense. I mean it,” he retorted 
gtimly, shaking off her touch. 

“You can’t. You are indulging in heroics,’’ 
she went on, eagerly and glibly, though she 
was very white, and her hands shook like aspeu 
leaves. ‘People don’t have revenge in the 
nineteenth century.” 

**Other people may not, J intend to.” 

“Why should yoa? Tho child was sorry, 
very sorry.” 

‘* Perhaps.” 

“She could not help loving another man. 
Love comes unsought.” 

‘*I¢ does, curses on it!” he cried, wildly, 

‘* Theo you should forgive her.”’ 

“ Perhaps I maysomeday, when my revenge 
is sated,”’ 

“To forgive, really, you should forego 
revenge.”’ 

‘©T can’t do that,’’ he rejoined, withanawfal 
hollowness in his voice. ‘‘It is all I have to 
live for now.” 

‘© You might have heaps of other things to 
live for if you chose,” 

“ What—what has she left?” _ os 

There was inexpressible dreariness in his 
tone, 

“ You might love again.” 

** Never!” 

‘*Oh, yes, you might, persisted Maud, recover. 
ing her usual insouciance, “and ® woman 
possibly that will suit you a great deal better 
than Maggie would.” 

“ By the way,” she added, a momont later, 
‘‘she left the ring you gave her with me to 
return to you. Here it is,” she continned, 
drawing it from her pocket and offering it to 
him, ‘ Won’t you take it?” 

“No, it would be useless to me.” 

‘‘ I should advise you to, May come in use- 
fal you know, to give to some other fickle fair 
one. Taereitis, I don’t want the trampery 
thing,” and she tossed it towards him with an 
air of disdain. The words and action seemed 

to sting him with a fiery pain, great as thougts 
she had thrust thorns into his wounded, achin.: 
heart, 

He ground the ring down into the earth 
under an angry hesl, battering ont of all shape 
and form the shabby little love-token; tuen 
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withoat another word he strode swiftly arerey, 
mui withthe angaish’of a wild despair, Peek 
wg that Elewyén and hope had ‘deserted fim. 
is atteogth and vigour seemed to have féft 
h°m —he went along in’s blind, falvering way, 
andthe woman watching him saw kim sttmble 
as he went recklessly on. Oatof the Ifttie wicket 
ga’o, down the rural lane, om BStretton's oak, 
wheres he had parted from ‘Maggfed‘few dhort 
mouths before, on, on into the’ outer-werld, 
which was destined tobe such a joyfess’ one 
to hia for ever and aye. , . 
* Glad lie’s gone,” solfloq aise? Mat, ‘23 his 
fizure became Tost m the ven ee 
ingovening. “Didn't ike the look of Him at 
atl. Dangerous, very, just ‘tow. “Hope He'll 
gst-over it. It will be more than @ aed if 
ho turns.up here’ and motéste Msgéie, “Hs has 
the game’ pretty will in bis’ own “hans, as 
Lions! knows nothing about Hite,-std if he 
chooses cau make things extremejy unplessant 
for all parties, ‘I must manage not to’bé found 
out though, “Tuat would never do, T ‘@oxi’t 
want to receive.the benefit of his wrath, -attd 
it wou'd cause disagreesitle complications wits 
Maggie and. berhusband, “‘Wiat a fobl he was 
to baye-pimued his faith ona‘ wonian—they ‘are 
not to Be trusted. 
*T found she swasrfalse,tho’ she. promis’d me fairly, 
Siag hey dowa,-ho down, derry down dee ; 
And,.women, I.trow, are like -weathereoekz— 
rarely 
Theyre fixed to one pomt, so coquettish they he.’ 


Yas, we are like weathercocks,. and I-don't 


sappose we can help it,’ and continwme the 


sag, she went slowly up to tire house; gather. 
uvg some flowers’ on her way, aud then with 
oue look at the swiftly dasking sky she went 
iato the old parlour, amd drew .theceurtains, 


and heaped tha fico igh ‘wita ‘veal, ond | 


sasconced herself comfortably in ths “greut 
Chippendale ehaic béforo*it,-sippig*tie tea 
Anne brought ber; patlag> the tittle Lion 
dog's eves, ‘as heesat ons lerilap; batl@ing her 
oasiles in'the air) ond putting aaidwalihthought 
of the mac who had fast-lett her, ~whoxe tite 
she had ratmed: and laid waste;-whose nepes 
she had marred, whose future’she haibomade 
bear and’ barren. 


CHAPTER XYI. 
WELGOME HOME, 


‘* Wen, Laura, after all yourwill°be disap. 
pintel, “They are not coming’ Home: uncil 
atter Christaras,’*rematked Maud one’ morn- 
inv, sdarg three’ months’ fater. 

* [am very sorry tohear it. My poor people 
will suffer for it this*hard winter. I hoped 
Sir Liosel would return soon*’and co-opertite 
cordially iu all our plans sn enderveurs to 
ambliorate the condition 6f Kis “temas; and 
lessen. their sufferings duriog this ‘Bitter 
weather.” 

“ Well, he is going to do'so,” 

“ How?” 

“By serding money. MWagyie«says}” con- 
tinucd Maud, referring to a letter that lay 
before her on the ‘table, “that there is a 
hundred. pounds at the bank in Inehfeld to 
papa’s cretit, and we are to tee'it ag wé think 
beat, aud go to Green for xn’ utlimite? supply 
of coals and blankets.” 

“How good of him! ‘Thst-is a crana 
Christaras- box fir his people.” 

“Yes,” rentarked Kate, losking up from the 
work shé was occupied With, “wa thal! b+ able 
to doa great @éal with such a sum’ ay titat. 
His absence will not be felt.” 

‘‘Where are they now?” she inquire], a 
minute tater, 

“At Naples. Listen what she ways, What 
a lucky gi:l she is,” ‘ 

“We aro still here ; itt#anctalovely place. 
Last week we went over to Cetara. a fishing 
town abort forty miles off, in ths Bay of 

Salerno. I stall nover' forked it ay Tapa saw 
it. It was evening, and the last glory of eqn. 
seh was flashivg the vine-cloithed H@ls the 
whits houses, and the lofty cliffe-with a rosy 
glow, flamirg throngh ‘a ‘Bellow of t¢ hills 


lightingvap the restless, glittering ssa; and the 
great black tocks ‘that réared-on Hitt their 
shaggy orests, dyeing them with a thousand 
rainbow hues, halding-in cheok for a time the 
purple mists of approaching twilight; while 
over the water, borne on the balary -bresze, 
caene ‘they awett, sad ‘mouotomes of wise ‘fislier- 
folk, singing as they cast their nets: around. 
devs toonttae: prianlt tne, 0a b-wea Hputhonieey 
to leave. ‘We’ statt tomlersow* romeo 
tien we «go to Monaco; which wehave'not pst 
visited ; and; ac Feam-ocarious to ses.the violets, 


Rome‘tor the Varnival. Wehavoud 
fron the Princess Maccdletti ‘to: go” 

, Where we shallsee ever pthing. Li won't 
fete mts join the throng on the : 


carriage, 80 | stelichwve te coment: nepself: im 
the Princess's baleeny, aud péit) the crewils 
boueatly with confetti fronr that clevated perch. 
Lowish you were7with us wow ; bam sure-you 
would bike Nice, The Promenade des Angin 
is 30 lovely, with its luxurianse ofblcom,;ons 
brilttunt dey—end alotest every day'is saany 
ere,in these sonthern cline: with ow back-' 
groun 1 of orangs trees, Hew grovesand tacrels,! 
and a #ky of deep gtowineg “seppitire, very 
atifcrput from the pale bineur beuten grows 
are acoustomed to in old England——” 

*Toview was with her," comrentdd Madi, 
bretking off fer a monsemt,end*theubeginniag 
again fayther down, 

1 op gto ‘order ydu w deess"eadlr ix 
| Pavis. “Wat would you léke? Writcund:tell 
| nee, and ack Kateand Lene if theirssirallbe 
| ‘gotog away’ ones. Liis so generous) T save 

more thonesy titan I Kuta what to-do with ; 
| thersfore don't sorapld co tebh ute eaactl p what 
you would Site, dad . if the giris>want ‘any 
tittle nidk-astke for their treusscans let nee 
know de 

“How kind {" murmured fire bridenelact, 

“Let me know also "~owentomthe letter— 
‘‘ when the Gay is @efinttel y fired) for of esurse 
we shall return’ to'Hoglandandybel press at 
the ceremony. I hope, bowever; that: it! will 
not be whtit ths end of February: or-beyianing 
of March, because’ if weeheve’ tims, atter wwe 
leave Rome, we want to geet Vatlamitrosa, 
Li has told me so much whoutetive souvent, 
and the’ crone at the Porestieria, wire; he says, 
ies muclt like a witch, that he al ways expavts 
tosed her mount astrideva bromeistick, and vo 
fying througli tus sir, that I ane dying to -vint 
the place, so be surecand lep mee *know soon. 
And with love’ frour both of usto paps emai, 

Byer your affectionate sister, 
“| Macors,”’ 

‘Now, my dears,’ said Mad, brisRir, as 
she folded up the epistles; “*make wp your 
minds’ what you will have by to-moriew;‘aeT 
intend to write to ‘hor ladyship tues, “Aad 
am I to telf Wer deivitely that the happy day 
is fixed for the 62h of April?” 

“ Yes,"* aosented the others. 

Aud sof letter went off ‘to Nica contaiaing 
the news, anda @esotiption of the dresses re. 
quired; and Maggie was so pleased at her 
presence ‘not being required ix Eagland ‘ill 
April, end ‘at being @ole to go’ to Valiambrosa, 
that’she gave avery large order to’ M. Worth 
for gowns for! lier sisters, end’ was lavishty 
géetierous fn the way of boots-antd gloves aud 
perfuntes—eo lavish, Indeed,’ Hat when 
| arrived af Fulkestove she found herself with 
only a few shilliags in the dainty purse sire 
esrried, and tad to ask ‘somid from her hus- 
bani. 

“Tow wach? * he ingatred, with a enile, 

*"'O4, five pownds wil be ample,’ «ho an- 
swered; “yon kaow at Molyneux I stall not 
want to spend aroney.”’ 

«T think you had better Mave tweaty. ‘You 
will have frequent calie’on your gensrasity 
tigre, and will have to play the perso? Lady 
Boustifar” 

“Stall il?” 

“ Of course, my live, Do you fink you 
| Will be equal to the par: 2?” 


— 

















‘ Tsball try," she replied; witha little gt: 
jen t Il owas never ‘very ‘good at that sort y 
= fF thidk Panrtooilazy” 

** Little ldtus-eater, ’” laughed ‘her’ h 
|pinching the blooming cheek pressed 
‘hig erm ;' “ and you: shall -eontiawe: to: be-fgz7 
if:you like. .1 naastigeta- curate! to assist oat 
ae shall choose a married one,-9 
wife; will-dispetse;your charities, and taleral| 

"Disat. ia. ged (Fey dd. igi ‘geting 
ratiger old N6W, and. finds’ the: work ‘coms 
rasa 90; -artl-he-will, feel lonedy, 

\ wien: deamarries; Glinteaswili:be bat 12 
elaia ber as+sdon aé) ho can possibly ges 


eal’ | leawe.” t 


“Nes. Yoursbean the cnzate aud. his--wits 


‘| to-live mt, tire: Parsemage 7” 


it Kee. ‘Do you: Hitak-it would be | «good 

plan?” “Bi a 
‘‘Capitelif gou.coul +. seally religions, 

aetive-mindsd man awoman who would 


| take au-interest.in»parish anatters.. The poor 


“Yas ;,.ebe.is Samaritan.” 

“T wish. waehkeher: 

‘“* How do.you mean?” 

“As Grepgetic dyer the distribution df com. 
torts to the pees tple 0 into their’ cor. 
ves nee Gut their wants, and resd 

m, 7 ieee : : 

‘*] avo Sfraid,desr,”. rajeined the ‘B. 
with alight smile, “that yen. woukd 
have time fér all ‘that. Your. podition ext 
many duties of andther' kind. Yon will hav 
to entertain a great deal, aid fou weil! fed 
that wilF leave-yow Ntfle lefyure)” 

‘© Will it?” said Maggie, somewhat relieved, 
féetling mut bétter w#blé to om Sy “#512 of 
hostess than that of Lady Bountifal. 

‘Tidecd Twit.” °° 
tater on fa IMEEM, ahd BroveeMrouat te 

iter on Tao * the : ov ou 
boantifal grounds tener Srorems oat 
amid the cheers amt shéutsof the teas ntryand 
the childgen of tire village) who  topaed: great 
Wbuuekes of viobets) sud siowdropy intontiie 
carriage; wud stowed oprimroeses }and “spriag 
Diosadms\atoug the ) hile a mierry: chine 
rengtcom the giech ‘Bteople, and tie birds 
‘wang gaily, acd ‘tine: steacty suushinve made it 
almost balmy as summer. 

“ Veryaglad,’’ shee amawered, with. a joyous 
@uile, dt de wor, home and) miae”’—how 
tenderly she.scoetited the word—“ and I.leve 
i¢ better than-eaveplace.in the wholeworld.” 

_ “Better than Rome,: withelh its:treasnres 
and besuties?.”’ 


folinia thervillage will miss Laura terribly.” . 


+e Yes. ” 4 

“ Better than yMies,andiits glowing sky aad 
——— lostavaud blossom?” 

‘* ¥es,” 

** Betosr than Getara,; the little: place you 
Wereso meadabvout?” . 


“ Yes; even- better tlaa Satara, aud ia it uot 
worthy of my bestafiections? Isit aot a grand 
old place? , Havéwe seen) anytaing to equal 
it: im ail our-treve!s 2 't: 

‘' Perhaps 206; love,” he assented, pleased *¢ 
hew #dotiration of his ancestwal home,.as 
locked at the pewked-gables of the grey,.time 
worn, building, which was: looking its, bet 
beneath te beantifying.zays. of.the spriag 
sun, as indeed was all around. 

The-solt wind was-durinug -the bee from its 
hiding place, wy, opening ia skeltered nooks 
little clusters of fragrant violuts, and putting 
honey in the -baskets,.of fhe dazzling gorse 
flowers, Myriade of tiny green leaf-bads were 
pesping ont; this littls- daisies were shaking 
their silver frills add ‘the sptiaging grasses; 
the burning gold of the crocus’ made.a watm 
glow,.amid the white, clonty snowdropa,; the 
speckle i thrush and Jite-yaioed blackbird wexe 
calling to each other; adaik was singing far 
beyond the clouds ; the roéks in the tall beeches 
were. buay building and their cawing apd 
wrapgling almost drowned the notes of the 
tuneful chorister, soaring tp—up into spsce. 

“ There seoma to be quite aregiment waiting 
| to welcome us,” rematked the Baroxet, 33 
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they drew nearer, and could see the figures on 


the terrace. 7 , 
«Yes, they are going to give you a warm 


welcome.” 


“May it be a happy home-coming to you, |, 


¢,”” he murmured. 
ey to you, dear Lionel,” she answered, 
lifting the starry eyes he loved to gaze at toy 
aa ”’ and he pressed her little fingers 





Mr. Thornton, and one or two others, and 
Lady Molyneux and Eunice.” 

“My motes ~~ F ypacy os 

, calliagsher © endearing title she 

is staying here! I am surprised at that, 

the Dower House only a gouple of miles 


OTT hoy aonttitien at the Dower Hidnse.” 
E® Don't: there! Why not?” 








more to the view of wood and hill and stream, 
over which the dusk of the early spring night 
was creeping. 
‘“*I don’t think it is because of that,’ ro- 
. marked Kate, looking very wise as she spoke of 
her friend. ~¢ 
‘What is it, then?” demandedithe second 


















th onehand, while he lifted his hat with the 
<a nse to the salutes and cheers he. 
waa " . Ryd se a a 
ata he made a 4 speceh, thanking his) 
oe their kindly end 4 

2 og his arm. todtis bride 

- where. the Dowager L 





cichio r 
thinghuds titled matron. ; 
“ Thanks,” she murmured allso, aft 
embrace, taming toker fatherand.si who: 
soox bore ker away from the bustle «aad: 
tomalt outaide, to 
poudoir, = 
“How —— Tike heing married” sites 
Hate, after tHe bride was dive c. 
eables at “ five-o’clock tea” br 
#he lay resting amid the silken, 
deliciously easy chair. 
‘‘T like it very well,” 
the three eager faces, 
“Of course you do,” said Mardy 4 
*‘ who wouldn't, under thesame circumstances?” 
Ishould,[ know, An adoring husband—heaps 
of money—everything you can possibly 
oe . bis, a 
Mes, epexpbhing Lean; poasibiy.desire,? 8 
echoed, gazing dreamily outwhshe pore whores 
sherdger herded, apd. at the.aweepolwosdlard, 
aad she pilvery ¢heen, of. the tives. 
Pe i gilt, 1, Rope ,L.ehall..be, equally 
oad?” 


* Lhepeyon will; Mand, .acd,I,sea no acason 
why, Founsuould not. ba. , Cifierd Ciinton.is 
site pile nono Iisa saul, indulgent. has. 
and.” 

“Yes, I suppese...@o,. .agmed his fiancée, 
“still I shall not be ‘ my lady.’” 

“You cam+—have-- pthieg,"” 






rejoined 


Why not? you. have ‘everything.’” 

*%es,.bot Tama -partioulazly, fortanate—ex- 
cepiionally blessed. Clintox is rich, hand- 
sate, cuniable, (Whatmore conidiany woman 

* Weliibhe could desira more, but ——" 

“Bdi;’ broke in; |Kate,- shesrould not,do 
80: Dhdac three: things ought (to .be quite 
enough tosmtisdy any wosts..”” 

* Toeni l.prevetae yoruasoen' ified? ” 

* Quite s0, Baough Mv. Dhornsan.isiby no 
means yor Borel; ss yout inteuded, 
til Dem qnite eoutent; arid thantful-tizet I 
fteave:wou. his love’? 

* Yes; ofveonrse,” grambled Sinai, '' that. is 
Geays the: way- with you, Li you ouly pos- 
shed: twuigewns, and. 60 :usbody sive one, you 
Would bervery nomeh obliged that they dida’t 
tate bots end: congratulate yourself thereon.” 


y- 
‘tlenit\ thatthe proper taing todo asked?” 
Lady. Miolgnenx. 


“esp b sapposeno, oniy Leould never bring 

myselé to thaneharitable 2nd contented izame 

Ofmiard, T:shonkd bemoan my kistgown aad 

tte! ivcones «the -thie!, in order 0 “punish 
4) » Rae 

Be Wasteoftime. Kato'si is the best- meds 

Sertion,. Amd! new teil me: ailithe sews 


7 yiughens’? " 
The Comte de Villefille, Hsatice Clifford, | 


.# 





warm 
Mu 
tT 


ony- 


the quiet of the’ blae| 


' fashioned.eams, and. a- 
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PP one 


/ eh. 


d. fotpity them, 
urtal place. The high 
edge tha feurtounds it conceals it from 
had no idea it wassocharming. Just 
pretare to yourself a long, low house, with 
porch, walls, and windows covered with roses, 
that cluster roawd and “peep iin at the 
narrow casements, apd) vib up even tothe | 
pointed gables, . mingled with, yauckle and 
fuschias .neiled.ggaiust,-the, time worn 
grey stones, and low.ceiled, black-bea med, old, 
en with;a, sueoth | 
grassy lawn, and fall of lovely flowers.” 

“The . description is .perfeet—qnite, an 
Arcadian residenes,” . 

“ Quite,” assented Maud, glibly. 

“All the game, though 1. wonld rather. have 
had them.bkere, . There.is plenty of room.in 
this vasiplace. We should uot have intenfered. 
with each other much,” 

‘“No.. Well soma,.day I daresay youwill 
have. your mother-indaw.to come to live with 

on,” 
ec: When will that,be?” 

‘¢ When Eunice marries.” 

‘Ty she going to be married?” 

we thet an aware of,’” : 

‘Hasn't the Comte proposed yet?” 

“He “may have vropebed, but’.shbe has 
evidently not accepted him, as no engagement 
has been annouaced,” 

“Ts he still as much in love?” 

* Move n0, atid 1 can/tunderstand why she 
won't. have him. He wotthd> beowvery gout 
match even for her, ‘I ‘believe be ‘has aw 
splendid ptacs at Marasilies.” 

“ Yes, Liovebhas stayed there witlihim, He 
is quite amillionaire, Kéeepsa yacht aud racers, 
and indulges in all sorts of extravagances, 
I quite'theught it would have’ been. all settled 
by this time, and that three brides would stand 
at the altar on Thursday,” ant Lady Moly: 
neux leoked ab the-brides elect, 

“Perhaps sbe doesn’t care t) marry .e 
Frenchmen aud liva.ert of Eaglaud,'’ observed 
quiet Laura, whoseldpm ovneyer got.acscance 
of. sayingia, word.when Maud .was present, as 
that taliative youug woman generally m0Lopo- 
liged the-whele:of theeou verssation. 

“ Perhaps that isit. Though ebmercoantrigs 
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setter na for-her: th 
“Yos, they are always poor 
gneeted Maud, : 





“ Not always,” objechath Mates 

















‘‘Somstimes. Noteoften.” 


“ D¢hink you: it tiem.” 
* Not in the least,” oh > quickiy, 
though .a deep flush «mese’ to her check and 


burnt there , for she knew that her 
calm, sedate elder sister had long ago guessei 
how much she had once liked, aud how equally 
much she now hated Terence O'Hara. 

‘Have you heard lately from Captaia 
Clinton?” asked Maggies; qajte unconscious 
of the cause of Maud’s evident annoyancs, 
still wishing to create a diverter. 

¥ pe I: panwcabenacdage 80h 

‘ How. is,he.gettiqg-en,?,”’ 

66 Very well inieo! 

‘Any chance of, has-oomiag back soa.” 

‘* 3 ao efraid net. .e.wan ‘ive elaerior gob 
leave for another year or six mouths.” 

“ Ang you don't intend.tago,eut,tonia? ”’ 

‘No, ‘2bas-part. of the .eounst piisilactoo 
dizturbed satete—and—there is, tae, dragging- 
bell,” sheadded. ‘i me ml Ss 

‘tIs, ie?" exited yeship,, ja ping ap 
quickly, and.showing.vergilitile of the.digaity 
her state sad, position demanded... ‘‘k.mausi 
run cf,aad, make haste... 1, wonder what 
Bequshaw oles: found ler) me to, waar, .uwara. 
Kate you;must,camato my rose ater diansr. 
1 all plead, éatigae, aad leave Maud to 
take, my) plave aud entertain my,guests. - 
Wantto-haves loug,.quiet-chat with,you, asd 
te give-yen, the things 1 broaghtfrew.Paris, 
You mat, slip .acay gq aietly aud, coraa; up-to 
me, ,Wonyou?” 

. & Yass” 

‘Caey-bath agrecd, and. when tka leag stately 
diaurr cameto an end, ;aadithedadies ~reze. in 
the. igaming-zocom, Lady Molyneux noticed 
that Maggie was looking pale, aud advised.her 
to go to bed, as she must be tired:afierber 
lesg journey; and Maggio at onae-eeiazed the 
oppostunity,, and. left, the ream with Laara, 
making asign to Kate tofsliow;.and aaben the 
thzes were, alone ogehiner Bhe syowsd them 
all the treasures she had bough), wiwleaoroad, 
and,gove them, the, pretty nick nasks, had 
purcaasad fer them, and two beaatiigh Brussels 
lace yeil2, which three dass dater. adorned 
their heads.and, hid their blushes, aaythey 
steed, ai the aliar and, plighted, their troth 
Bespaghively to Walter Landon,..and Richard 





are very lovely.and. bright aud: sumshing,; still 
there js no_place like,Englagd. Lahoud he | 
very leih to. leave it and.make.amy home. elae 

where,” said Maggie, her eyes wandering once i 


Decanter lyse Ustle. grey, iny gro ¥a church 
at Wingfield, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
‘*Dmp HE FoRGIVE?’’ 


** How would you like a few weeks in town ?” 
asked Sir Lionel a fortnight later, coming into 
the blue boudoir, where his wife sat with a 
delicate piece of work in her hand. 

“T should like it very much,” she replied at 
once, 

“You won't mind leaving the country now, 
when it is wenger» be fairest and brightest?” 

“Not to go with you. I would rather be in 
town with you than here without you.” 

**You darling,” he ejaculated, kissing her 
with the old lover-like fervour that six months 
of matrimony had in no wise cooled. 

“ You have business there, I suppose? ’’ 

‘*Yes. I must go for two or three days, and 
as I have to take the trouble of going at all, 
I thought you might as well come too. I don’t 
care to part with you for even forty-eight 
hours, you little witch; and of course you 
won't care to take a lot of smart gowns up to 
town for the space of three days, so we will 
atas, if you would like it, a month or two.” 

**T should like it immensely,” she reiterated. 

“Very well, Then I will send Green up to 
look out for a furnished house. He will know 
what will suit us. You can be ready next 
week?” 

ee Yes.” 

“ Perhas Eunice would like to go also. She 
will be company for you, as I shall have to 
leave you a good deal,” 

“Yes. I should like to have her with me.” 

* And Mand also?” 

“Thanks. It is very good of you to make 
the suggestion, but she goes to Florence in a 
few days with aunt.” 

“Really! You don’t mean to say that Mrs. 
Pattison is going to spend money on travel- 
ling?” laughed the Baronet, who knew how 
close the old lady was, and how little she 
cared to part with her money, 

“She wouldn’t if she could help it, you may 
be sure; but her lungs are affected, and the 
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doctors have ordered her to the south at once.” 

* Ob, I see, That accounts for the unwonted 
extravagance.” 

% Exactly 80, I don’t envy Maud.” 

Res i.” 

‘* Aunt will go in the cheapest and most 
uncomfortable manner possible.’’ 

“Tsu so. Here she comes,” he added, 
as Miss dal appeared on one of the lower 
terraces, making her way slowly towards the 
blue boudoir. “I must tease her about the 
tour,”’ 

“Well Maud,” he began, the moment she 
came in, “I hear you are going to have a 
great treat.” 

** What is that?” she asked. 

“A tour in foreign parts, under delightful 
circumstances.” 

** Oh, don’t talk about it,” she replied, 
making a little moue of disgust, ‘‘it is too 
awfal to think of.” 

**Don’t you think you will enjoy yourself 
very much ?” 

“No, Iam sureIshan’t. Aunt will take 
rooms in some dusky, dirty little street, and 
saunter out once or twice a-day for a stroll on 
the Piazza della Signoria. at will be the 
beginning and end of my enjoyment.” 

** Ah, but only think you will be in a city 
fall of memories of the past; where Michael 
Angelo lies, where Luca della Robbia worked, 
where Lorenzo the Magnificent lived, where 
Savonarola suffered.” 


ft I know, but that won’t do me any 


**I¢ will do you this much good, there will 
be heaps of places of interest to see. You 
must take a peep at the Palace of the Uffizi, 
the Duomo and the Campanile, and St. 
Marco, embellished with the frescos of Fra 
Angelico—then—”’ 

“Don’t, don’t!” she interrupted, covering 
her ears with her hands, “I don’t want to 
hearaboutall these things, I shallnever beable 
to persuade my chaperon to go, and the disap. 

















pointment will be all the greater if} I know 
what I am losing.” 

“ Well, I won’t tantalize you, then. I'll go 
out and so avoid the temptation, which I must 
acknowledge is very . Good-bye for the 
present,” and taking his hat he stepped out 
on to the terrace, where Rufus was waiting for 
him basking in the sun, and, accompanied by 
his great dog, he sauntered slow!y away. 


(To be continued.) 








Femare vaccinators have been introduced in 
Madras so as to evade the prejudice against 
native women being treated by medical men. 


A Frencuman'’s Lovt,—A Frenchman is 
genuine gallant, assiduous in small attentions 
to woman ; but he is a cold lover at heart. To 
him the woman is everything except his beart's 
love. She is his business partner , in fact, the 
managi er of the business while be lives 
in his café. In the country she 1s his labouring 
man, his purse keeper, his adviser, often his 
master. To the professional man she is the 
mother of his ren, the r in of a cer 
tain dot to the family store. In politics sheis 
the ee — —_ men cop ~ X 
religion, the uty and representative 0! 
seatkind at chesek. But in the heart of * 
Frenchman she has no place and no home- 
Marriages are made as business partnerships 


are made, with a due r to business 
arrangements on all sides, and without any 
reference whatsoever to the impulses of thé 


Only a few days ago one of our hand: 
somest young fellows gave up one of out 
prettiest girls, whose parents are rich, because 
pay ay hard cash to be ey onus 
on the day of marriage was not equ 
y eet mn He will now, of course, look for 
another wife as he would look for another 
farm ,with a sole regard to its income-bring 
ing prospects, 
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[“‘ ACTING GOOD SAMARITAN?” S4ID THE BARONET, 


NOVELETTE,} 
NELL’S MARRIAGE. 
—0:— 
CHAPTER I. 


Tae Pembertons were a hopelessly im- 
ious family, by which it is not meant to 
fer that they roved from neighbourhood to 
neighbourhood, cheating too confiding trades- 
ple, nor yet that they habitually quitted 
elr residence by moonlight—without paying 
the rent. Oh, dear, no! They were poor, but 
their poverty was of an eminently respectable 
kind, and consisted, for the most part, in ceare- 
less efforts to make both ends meet when the 
said ends were always a couple of inches apart 
at the commencement of the struggle. 

And respectable poverty, be it remarked, en 
Pasrant, is far less exciting, far less eventful, 

the other kind of impecuniosity. There 
is much more variety in eluding your landlord, 
and inventing plausible histories of your own 
coming grandeur wherein to entrap the un- 
wary than in making sixpence do the work of 
& larger silver coin, and invariably passing all 
your leisure time in repairs, 

Well,enough of introductions. The Pember- 
tons were respectable, and the Pembertons 
were poor, ey inherited the first quality 
from a long line of pious grandfathers, The 
second was to be ascribed to their father’s open 

tt and generous temperament. Dr. 
Pemberton never refused to attend a patient 
because he felt doubtful of payment; he never 
could be brought to see that rich people’s 

‘ves Were more valuable than poor ones; and 
80, a8 the years rolled on, he estranged several 
of the wealthier members of the 7 ten 
thousand at Smokington, and found his time 
more and more encroached upon by the lower 


His wite bore the struggle with poverty 
poe sixteen years, then she gave up the at- 
Pt, leaving the doctor at fifty a widower, 


-money is, 





with fifteen children. Priscilla, the eldest 
daughter, took up the household cares, and 
things went on much as usual at the red 
brick house. Providence doubtless considered 
the Pembertons tco nomerous, and so sum- 
moned a few of the fifteen olive branches to 
rejoin their mother. One or two were placed 
out in the world; and so, when we make the 
acquaintance of the family one blazing July 
afternoon, there were actually only four Miss 
Pembertons in the drawing-room, the other 
three, called collectively thechildren, baving ad- 
journed to a shady corner of the old-fashioned 
garden. 

Priscilla, the eldest sister, was intent upon 
accounts. At twenty-three domestic cares had 
told on her ; her pleasant face had many a line 
and furrow, but it was pleasant in spite of 
that ; and I doubt if in all Smokington there 
wasa women whose sympathy was more sought 
or prized than that of the Doctor’s eldest 
daughter. 

“It’s no use,” and Miss Pemberton threw 
down her pen with a sigh, ‘' I can’t make these 
books balance, I’ve been over the figures till 
my head quite aches,”’ 

‘* Pitch them into the fire, Pris,” suggested 
Nora, the youngest of the quartette, a bright, 
dark-eyed damsel ofseventeen. ‘'I’msure I’d 
not sit stewing over them on this broilingday.” 

Priscilla sighed, 

“My dear, you don’t know how scarce 
Papa told me only yesterday 
that——” 

“ Pris, are we going to the sea-side !”’ 

This interruption came from the second 
sister, a ty delicate creature, the beauty, 
par excellence, of the family. Lily was the 
ornamental member of the household, and 
rarely did anything but recline on the sofa 
and read novela. Truth to say, she was slightly 
selfish, only no one would have been allowed 
to say 80. 

‘* No,” said poor Priscilla, bluntly, 
“ But you said you'd ask oo 
“TI couldn’t,” confessed Miss Pemberton, 


‘* ARE YOU FOND OF CHILDREN, MISS HELEN?”) 


‘the ‘looked so sad and worried,}I hadn't the 
heart to, Lily.” 

The beauty looked injured. 

“It’s all very well for you,” she returned 
gravely ; “you three are just as strong’ as 
horses. It doesn’t matter to you whether you 
stay in this oven of a place or not, and of 
course you never think of what I suffer.” 

“Don't, Lil,” came impulsively from the 
last of the quartette, the only one who bad not 
spoken, ‘‘you know it comes harder on Priscilla 
and papa than cn any of us.” 

“I don’t know spything of the kind. I’m 
sure Priscilla is as strong as a horse,”’ 

Priscilla did not lcok so, certainly, but per- 
neue Lily supposed appearances to be decep- 

v 


e. 

Mies Pemberton put away her books with a 
patient sigh. 

‘*I wish we were richer dear, for your sake ; 
I do, indeed,” 

“There is only one way of getting richer,” 
said Nora, who was gifted with a love of plain 
speaking ‘“ We must marry as 800M 4s pos- 


blank amazement; they had considered Nora 
up to that moment almost as much a child as 
her juniors in the garden. They would have as 
much expected her to attempt a journey to the 
moon as to utter such an awful sentiment. 
‘*It's quite true,’’ said Lily, after a long 
ause, ‘* Nora need not have said it go bluntly, 
ut it’s just as she said—our one chance of 
getting away from this horrible Smokington 
is to marry.’ 
“TI don’t want to get away,” rejoined Pris- 


a. 

“We needn't all go, If twoor three married, 
well, just think what a blessing it would be for 
the rest. If we only married at all, without 
being fabuloysly rich, we should at least spare 
father our and ‘e 

“ Nora, Nora,” said her eldest sister, reprov- 
ingly ; ‘‘What on earth has put these ideas 





into your head?” _ 
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‘+T was reading s book on gardening yester- 
Gay, and it said lettuces must always be thin- 
ned out if they were-to flourish. I argned that 
whatwas undoubtedly true respecting lettuces 
must also be soregarding: the Misses Pember- 
ton.” 

‘‘ There are. to youurg men in o-oo pol 
said Lil, drily; “at each) nonewe should care 
to marry.” 

“None who wenld care to mary us,” re- 
matked Nora. we bavenons of us 


“Paney,: 
ev anoffer. Fathechas hadnine daugh- 
ter young manmhas ever bo 
be law.”’ 
“ doesn’t) ming,” returned Nell, ‘‘he 
doesnoet-want to loge-us.’’ 


proposal tormakey 
a.”” 


shall accept: it?’ 
“ Nonseneeyifro 


m. Priscilla. 
‘* We mayimeyetthave-ah offer,” sagelyyfrom 


Nell. 


“ The be a pauper or a chimney: jyeffort of ‘memory; * 
eng vail Sat sorg child, I remerber 


N. “Of course the promise | someone int India. 












15 8 gentieman and toierably 
bundred 


perhaps ight ors tke 
awe might draw 
¢ia}fe-proposition carsia@?’ 


objections. 


“all your: ) 
Yours, cf course, dedin'Peoutt Nell. lf neers. 


proposed we coul@n’t accept them. “Pye pxé- 
vided for Lily's ecraples! Now let us.pasathe 
resolution, as they s#y at publi@mectings, I 
ge it, Lily seconds me. Now Priscilla, 
you and Nell must be the of the andignee, 
and carry the motion with enthdutates”” 

And though Priscilla was a little shocked, 
oud Neikitdd a wagne ideati® wash't! sight to 
jest on such a subject, Nord bd hertwey, 
end the resolutionnwatdeBhated eamtied... 1 

‘' LdeeLow it eomething»wonid happen,”* ro- 
maaked,. Lily; .seetimentally, ‘How wery 

be ¢ heow ing-how favourably 


v 

be mee to,he-seaeiged $heé.sspixan bappeated to- 
night?"’..% " 

“ Oaly: we, dent, know.anyone,” rejdined 
hora, * batywe. maces live iat opes.’’ 

A prolonged. katek atthe front door, the end. 
den pealing of thesbell, fox: momeéntedivetied 

ii thoughts, ist 


we re x 
“Tt muside@n actident,' eomaiented! Miss 
Pemberton, *» ead pep wer sentiforiali:in a 


mn me, 
‘He went to London, didn’t he, Pris?” 

“Yes. deas ;-1, hime by toe tertioon 
train. If he has missed that theretmnottelling 
wien he may come.” 

Then came a rapat the door, emda meat 
maid-ser vant entered, 

‘Sir Adwien Gertuthers,;’ she-announced, 
with elaborate, distinetuess,; ahuost as though 
herself much impreszed by the visitor's title, 

The four |Miss Pémbartens felé..an- if the 
world ‘were: coming toon cnd—net that they 
were tithe worshippers, or narrow-minded 
enough: to gourt ettse Deeausd he hedehandie 
to hie neme,;\hnt che-sdvent of » stranger at 
sll would bevel deen m surprise to them, wud 
coming #6 ihe did on the top of that strange 
conversation they fel eleettiiied, 

Sis Adsianpetthemiat eate at ones. Going 
up to Prisdilla-he offered den his mand wien 
ready courtesy, 

“T mustepologise for tiissiztrusion. I hap- 
yuu’ fe _ in em rae of Bmokatg- 
ton, eatied,. My ieréuew in- 
tence with your fatmer.’ on pen ggran 

*' Paps, will be-eemy: to hewe missed-you,” 


explained. Pristilie ; \ be has gone:toLendon.” | 


* And you do not know thertuacd sate yimyg.”’ 

At He is not staging any Wher¢, bewilLee wore 
togight.. It+you woald .wait Loam sure he 
would be glad to see you.” 


never jten his bindness to me. I skoald 
like hands with him again.” 

Nos wit’ her unfortunate tongue herevin- 
terpoted» “ You speak asif you Bnew papa 
quitegeellibat of course you can’t.’’ 

“ Why ?”’ inquired the visitor, with per= 


fg ie " 
whave never heard of you iz 


= 
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“or 








" said. Nora, frankly 
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 *imieget Remed :. v2 hemeeace;” snd he 


oe on ; 8 : 
sewentee vents. Ly ae delic 
: mereerindia” 


ee sae 





| Adin i 


T phes 
. ‘Ith 


* And mom yom livain Eagle?” 
‘*T hayesieem home-sever «yemrs,’” a 
pr ae eg me Sener argon 
of your fo. > ‘today when I 
d theptation, 
—@at \Smokingtom some 
) big tt,-and determine to find my .way hers, 
“Si@ser if there would be a-weicome forme at 
the old red-brick house.”’ 


first. Lwmmsont.ontdmindis.s nse bay.” 





' Binge wandered roppd.the room 


t ig hardly changed at all,” he satd, as 
| here and there he noted old familiar objects. 


ijmat woke up. 
daily esti ri edeneraeli. Suzel yherewas a.guest: 
exertions ?Shenforthwith engaged 
SicAdvianin eenversation,eud Nerspncf tobe 
ontidone, ai aesisted her, Neil and: tie 
eldest -wieter stenling a way’ te: provitte: some 
wid ston: fd be ave nie d) high ities, 

 Tolike: (Hiscduoe!”’ «said? Boissilia: quietly, 
a me + Dewt-ped, Webb?’ 

‘Vea! sai Younger girl »gravety, ‘rbot 
there's: ashadot-om i. ; Inden!tokink bre Josita 

**He musi be very rich I know paps>was 
peda very! bands mety' viaiie! hoowas Here.’! 

4” Waeke Sin Aid rian! ten?” 

 Qls,camos?’ 

“ Eoqmondercidehela nsarried 2’ 

4“ Probably. Ae thirty-idnehedias had plenty 
of, timeto tainkyabentis.’ 

Wellkmade to sdp!y,) atali presently beating 
her father's latch-key in the door, she?rausto 
aneet! his. 

Ne one-ever.caled Halen Pemberton beauti- 
fui, end gttesbe bad te sweatest face ef ail 
the doctcr’s daughters. Shewwes of «middie 
height, :estd=her cevah (facn:iwae framed of 
maases.of-soft-erown hiir, She hid ® colour. 
i483, enenrtty ‘skip; mide featorss whose irregu- 
lasity wonkdiheve tiriven:amvartied wild ; but 
her eyes were large and expressive thir coldur 
a dask inettousdins smth hernsmie tadva® rare 
eharmjenduiho hediuh ber tie i mabibgs-of om 
noble woman. Nell was the darling-of :ahe 
home, Plidwamtletedeguard and shestiauchor 
of tee family, Lily» of »theix pride; bet (Nell 
somerow badmede all ieetisier own 52. quist, 
neserved naire, and pe) ono unconsciously 
induenting: others. 

\ She just whispered the news: t0 Dt, Pember- 
ton; atd-themsped away toi fhe garden. to eee 
that the children presented themselres at tee 
with a tolerable amount of tidiness wsible in 
their toilettes. ‘ 

The doctor beked a goed ten-years potimger 

hstrevenitg ;-le talked ae-the gitlechad not 








‘* Thanka,” aaid Sir Adrian,gravely. “ I have ' heard him for ages; he seemed to have for. 


gotten.those ever-increasing debtsin the sun. 
sitineof hisold old ward's visit. Sir Adrian's 
penny ror warm, Pkg epee of the 
years | spent inthe -brick house 
-sesmed toitouch the physician/keenly. There 


was no Giffienlty in his» plessur 
ten loe - eae baronet cae ae 
forthe night,’ Briseills sesonded the invitatign 


“T should like it-awfally,” said Adrign, 


P* only——” 

“ You avevexpected atvhome, perhaps, 
a “which reminds ry at 
-boy I have been longing: to: ask after: Lady Car. 









.| Kero he 


| *#bikechas iL Tied becm sordiéep fon $éara sind | 


I wae very, mach 
@ tickman.” 


” 


, ag ' t me- little pleasures;-I 
owt think Lemanembitious man. In-meort 
of oma Tom bocke. Carruthers of Gar. 
‘tathers, but E that it brings: meany 


setiefaction. 

ot Aart ‘linea 1 ha 

x t ‘live’ | v3 been 
a Wanderaron thefaceon the earth-ever since” 

abruptly, and then sided in 
_& changed e—' my wite died!” 
Téi.was the question they had all asked them- 
reéives. Was this handsome, wealthy baronet 
married or singla? They knew now he wass 
widower, and Dr, Pemberton, remembering 
his own loss, felt a thrill of pity for one simi- 
larly bereaved. 

‘*It is a terrible affliction,” he said gravely; 
“ forgive; me fer my light :ellasiow #0 Lady 
Carruthers just now, Believe me, I had no 
idea——”’ 

‘I am sure of if,” said Adrian, with a win- 
ning smile, You must not think of that again, 
De. Pemberton, andumy-loss.is.moi,@ recent 
sexe now, My wife bas. been dead.six years.” 

K.cama-to Nell, with a. sex of .pang, thatbs 
must haverleved the dead. woman. very ten: 
Getly.ia ellthose.six years. to have been.faith- 
fal to.-her memory ; but. it.was nob. Neil's way 
to-exprorsherfeelings. She never said thiseven 
to-her sisters, when later on. thoy .were dis 
cussing Six Advisn’s ator. F 

“LI like him. very much,” sid. Lily, .with 
remarkable onthusiaam ; * he is .quite likes 
hero of romanee,” P 

“ Perhaps, you would like tobe. the, heroine 
ot, @ zomsace where dae was hero,” observed 
Nerswith her uenal shrewdacs3, 

'* Of. couxse, if, Ae asks ma; Lehall.try tovke 
faithtal to our vesclutien,” returned Lil de 
merely, “ Priscilla, how long, will Sir Adriag 
siay?’’ 

“ Rather invited. bim for a week.” j 

‘Don’t look so herrided, don's you like his! 
She's thinking of the bills,” ebimed .in: Sore. 

Priacilia did not. deny the, accasatian, 
very econ. tleep took.the Mias Pemberton 
und@er her kindly cave;.and,n0 danbt they 
dreamed of the aud some sizanger. 

Little, littde did they. guass-the real mative 
of Siz Adtian’s visit. to Semokiagton. .16-08 
quite taue he-kad-wished to.see bas old iniends 
aud revisig the house. which bad. been. home. 
him fox so many. yesrs, but: be hed. bad another 
object. The wife whobad-leit him.so, kong 36? 
had left behiad bers little ehiid. ‘Eis: childs 
boy of seven, Was growing teo.old ta he. 
longer confided to servants caze,.and the lavas 
oe med vaguely of sending the boy-whert 
he-himecif had ceen se happy. 

The moment he questioned. tie sexvantbe 
knew that Mrs. Pemberton was. dead, 23d 
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eqapd 8 vain one, but he sieyed-on, because 


ige simple, hearty welcome waa so unlike. what | 


te was used to that be fel; another creature, 
‘There.was a dark seoret in his life—a secret 
ghich h#d.chauged him feom a frank, genial, 
man to:& suspicious, reserved stadent, 
fers, amid the.sld acenes of his childhood, be 
relaxed @ little hisususl manner, Inthe world 
j j thers, passed for ;the. cokdest 
snd mostdistant.df men. Heo was reportedsto 
have é » hears against.all wonver, .to 
trast but few Of his owmesx, to cate for noth. 
ing but bis books and travels, to have but 
scant love or care for the little. child. who-bere 


is DAE, 
te Leah ies. Pemberton wers.alive,”’ thought 
Sir Adrian, as he sat and smoked a -last..cigar 
hafoneraticiang “TL couldn't-send the ehildhere 
row ; that eldest girfTooks as if she: had.tco 
many.caresalready. Why she can’t betwenty- 
three, and, ahé looks thirty. -What a pity 
éhildten Will grow, Why couldn’t Tom keep 
ababy.a few: vears longer? ”’ 

‘The next day Sir Adrian spent in. visiting 
mapy.of his old haunts ; he insistedon criving 

yedostor.te all his patienta ix hia dog cast,and 
madeHisaself altcgewher so.agresabie snd.de- 
lishtfal- that .be won golden opinicus from 
P iscillaand her sisters. 

Ap getibe had mace. 0 mention of this 
did. The Pembettong, withirare delicacy, 
uever_aluded.te. his, private.afsics, snd Tom 
Gaa nobsniiciently, dear io his:parent. for dix 
Adrien. to disccurse rsedily. sbouthin, It wag 
the afternoon of tha,third dag, that,.stroili 
down-the village sro he oom upon 
coutortivg .a. amall + who bad evident 
bzen.ict the wara, jcdyiag. fromthe maddy = 
peatance of his jacket; atl the tsans/ sti 
siréaming down: bischeeks. 

Sir Adrian watched the litile scens:altea- 
tively,it had given. him.an idea. Hecrossed 
theroad just as Nell dismissed the. child,con- 


- oled' und radiaut’ with a penny.to bay sweets, 


“Aotingegood Samaritan,”’ seid ihe Baxonet 
regs . ‘Are yiu fond dt .chitdusn, Miss 
efen.” 

Yes," .said Neil,cimgly, ‘ I mevar causbear 
tastes childery, I-thins little ebildren enght 
tobe happy. Dhere.are so many.troubles. we 
mast have when we gtow up that a.bappy 
childhood is lito a bright spat te look back 


“Fam qtite sare your childhocd waa happy.” 

4*Ob pee.” = 

“Sad you can't.haya. mach troable:now,” 

Nelf smiled wistfully. 

“Phere are.diffsrent. kinds of troubles.” 

“Yoong dadies’ troubles geuerally mean 
haere 5. suggested Sir Adrian gravciy, 

edacegreyw crimson. 

“I think shat iae very aweeping couolusion.” 

“But.acteue ene.” 

_“Not always, I shonld think,” quite forget- 
ting she was talkingtoastranger, and mercly 
expressing a pet theory of her own. ‘ It was 
quite possible for! av-wortin to have plenty of 
wouble.end.plonty of, .bappineas, too, withent 

dug-withwhat pecple gall isva.”’ 

‘Helooked at her closely, 

“\¥ou.dow’t believe in love ?."” 

“Yes, for some people.” 

MoT deny 

4 (800. why everyone monet be 

vats tit.” Witte 7 

‘hebhiak-gomerequitsiigkt, I dou’: belisy 
istemaneiee Guasiig I dou’s. believe 

Hells stared; she though’ of his desd wife, 
Theushe deaided ne muasb.doubt love's power, 


Siteoithead wot suticedto save Lads Carrathers | 


iam-an-early death, 
heat-anderstawd that,” ahe said, slowly. 
Sir Adriaw wondered how. H» did no? alto- 
gether! dike: the ides ta: aia stery—bo had a 


Sorpesiewid: ave )-peaetrated as far 
Smehington, . oe 
T bea: quite eourinds,"* aafd the B2zrouet, 


vane With more vehemencs than seemed 

vat Decessary, “thal there iano sneh thing 

* “A — 

pry eaen Winat pusies! by teat tamaisasyely a 
mour of the Setsev, soou removed <3 busibi.d 





"Lam very fond of Smokingtes,” raturned 
Tall sags. © You saed. haxe dived here all 


my 
‘And that is?”’ 
"More than twenty years.” 
uae you could not. be.happy away from 
Nell’s blue eyes seemed dreaniily fixed on 
space. Truth to. say, she hadadream. of her 
own _respecti mokingfon.. If the doctor's 
sizenmstanees did not_shertly improve. hia 
third -daughter con dit 


suaded. to teaeh the “children,” in which case 
Nell. believed -she herself might .aid. the 
family fortanes _by.,going..cut.as a resident 
overness. It upon -her.suddenly.that 

2. wasthe:very chance she w. . Bix 
Adrian was-richand fashionable. Of courte ho 


per gg tae dap 9s families; perhaps.be 
could ri cher to .some ; aristocratic 
maother a8 instruotress to ber children. She 


to eenfide in him. 
“T belisve I could. be happy anywhere,” 


rian 

“ Anymheta?”’ 

Yes, if I knew. it was well with them st 
home,’’.. here. the biue - eyes..grew. dim with 
tears; ‘‘“and they were for my being 
away, I think I. could make-myself happy .any- 
where, I often: think about goin ou seo 
there.are. eo many of us one; d easijy..be 
spared, and.my. y would be such a hejp,”’ 

The baronet felt a strange admiraticn for 
the girl; he knew now: just. what she. meant, 

“T don’t think your father weuld ‘like, you 
to be a governess.” 

‘I mean to coax him;into. it, Six Adrian, if 
Ican get. him. to consent, weuld yon try and 
recammend.ms to.some cf your friends 7” 

The baronet smiled. 

“TI will think about ft; only you.are:so : 
happy here,..do you.thiak,you.could beac.it, 
really? ”’ 

** Ob, yes !”” 

“It would be diticrent_ you know.to.leaving 
home for.what.the world calls love; it.would 
ba lonely. You would miss.ihe old..home 


Nell turned.to.him- with a grave smile. 


sinca the children, were.sesustamed to rueh in 
on. her .ai all bonra; then she was walking 
foes Maire a als 
window, when. a letier_jying on able at- 
tracted. hen aifenti 


Cd ion, 
-Haw bad i got there ?. Castainly it had bee: 





placed there since she want da bat, 
saa oe rtsinly. not by thermeat fin of thet: 
j foreuch are _SVenk 

as Miss Nell’s having ale Tg rer a 
would certainly have impressed: that retainer 
caliceny a ake er ativer to-date. the 
TS tocbog the lata: #14, stared Ali st 
ee 
in lene, fold a is Mell. Panaber - 
a nine ushers : ery 

; £e ‘ 

fs gpeeny ache soe apt ish anges 
: , Mhen.2 t . 568 
pat shes utolded 3 a ee te 


tae 
enclased, and vetrmhst.she did_gee, surpziad 
her, almost. beyond ragasane, dee 
“Sty Draw Mass, Natn,— : 2} 
‘‘T have been thithingegresideal ul wat 
you. said yesterdey, and atidast have ventured 
to write to -you,fssling sure. that ifjyou. ace 
unwilling to grant SURO LARUE OURS 
my confidence, at partion whes.goumsey deem 
presumption, Meu teklame yestenday you. did 
ho’ believe in-love, amb alse that you'qoukl be 
happy enywaere .. . even away Egon: SmsH- 
ingten. 


a , g on 

+ Ldonot bebieve-in love either, batiI believe 
in you, I think you are truesamiygeneous, 
henuest-and faithfel, Inwant yourte.proveyour 
owa words,aud to\behappreven anay irom 
Smckington. 

“I know cfnotsiend seeding you, bat-I mecd 
you sorely mynelf... Williyoueoasent tobe m 
wiles, the mother cf my latlelsmely child? ' 

“T do not offer you love. Since we neitherret 
Wa behieve, mm i+ yy on. wiil,not. xegent-tle omis- 
sion, Itis notid-me-tibes.lover Jem 
aid wotld. worn: to-wee youise you night. 
wooed, but I assure you if: you will, izmst FO: 
self, to) aie you shall,have, every i 8D 
esigem! due to Lady-Casrathers, Itisa Leavy 
borden I am) seqlsing t6 lay.on, your sender 
shoulders; only:l.baveseen.you mith achild in 
yonr arms. I have heasd you say you like to 
make little ones happy, this is my_.cmty 
encouragement. Oar-ecqueintance-is 20 bsist 
Lesnect ask you.te tank kindly,ch ms geli; 





“l.could pear that if I. had made ap.my> 
mind. When Ihave persuaded, papa will you | 
try aud renember-my wishes,.Sir Adrian?” 

He told her simply “yes,” and then.they | 
fupea themselves atrthe.door.of tbe red. prick | 

oure. 

Nell had a bedroom.to herael?. | 

Tn .scch a large family this may seem 
strange, bot Priscilla shared. the. apartment. of 
the children that she might be sure of: ibeir 
well-being,;and at eight, nine, and eleven years 
old she deewed herself.ags.necessary to them 
as she bad been-when her mother. died; leaving 
them three babies under three, 

Nora slept with Lily, who was of a nervous 
turn of mind, :aud-so Nell hada domain all.to 
herseli—a large, uupretentious looking attie— 
wherashe had collected all thé furniturcexiled 
fromthe other-roems.as. hopslessly desrepid or 
unpardonably shabby, Tne.apartment was 
bedroom. and stady ia one, Nell’s special refugo 
fcom:troubles, and discussions ; and, ungainly 
though it-was, was.dear to the girl's hears. 

Here she came the morning after that leng 
conversation with Sir Adrian. Thivga had 
gone a little uncomfortably downstaise; the 
baronet was to leave on the morrow, and L'! 
had taken upon herself to lecture Nonsi npon 
her enormities in never leaving her tf a-t//e 
with Sic Adrian, adding he had had 20 oppor- 
tunity to‘proposs to er. Nora-retovted he war 
not aixious to dose, There bhad-been quite.a 
verbal fight, and Neil, growingstrangsiy-weary 
of it,dhad come upstaixs for+a few minates’ 
repose in her own peculiar den, 

She bolted. tha door, a needfal pretation, 





ouly remember whatever of good .thereja in 
me I owe_to your father. andpimether: an 
judge, therefore if bwould, dowmy: best tease 
their davgikter Lappy. 

‘JT should like to-know sourdesision.200n, 
Zo-night 1 am going with, yourfathes:to s dis- 
tant village, to-morrow I am to leaveSmoitag- 
ton. Will-you letane have.jourranewer-befors [ 
go? Do mot writeto me ii thiags.are to-be as | 
wish, Come torme ta,your father’ sstady; the 
room is nsuatly vaomabateleven,. 

“However you may detide. this .matter 
believe me, your simeere fried, i 

‘ApaIAN CanausaERs.’ 

Peor Nell! 


It was very well.for her-to say lighthy sue dii 
not believe in love: Shehed longed for love all 
her life, “Ske did met know it;, eke could no: 
understand the vague yearaing,cf ber ova 
heart, the ‘‘ something wamtiag ” se. had. fel: 
ever: Sines she left her chitdhoo@s.dayr-bet inc. 
Leven now she(did sot kaow that, she was cre 
of there souls-tehich yearn fonisveiad.naturaliy 
a8 tae fowersfor tho sanlight—even moew,a¢ ske 
read Six Adrian’s: letter, end.oried over it til: 
her pretty eyes were all swollen and aed, 
she did xot guesscthat what.paised ber so was 
the utter want of tendevmess in the offer, tie 
calm, practical toue of thecorzesponeence, 

‘' What was tebe dene?” 

Nell rascived on one thing} once—befors 2b 
left her own room the decision must be.arrived 
at, Sie coukl.not hope for another quiet tiie 
wil thet- dey, see mast makeup ber ewimiud 


now. 
Bre did not lowe. Sir Adrian). but then ake 
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loved no one else. She had been ready to leave 
home and go out as a governess for the benefit 
of her family. For their sakes ought she not 
to accept a which would make her a 
rich man’s wife? As Lady Carruthers what 
might she not do for the others? Then there 
was that pitifal mention of the child, a lonely, 
motherless child. Nell felt quite sure she 
not love Sir Adrian, and yet she made certain 
she should love his child. 

“J daresay I'should hardly see him,” think- 
ing of the man who was, perhaps, to be her 
husband. “I expect we should be very 

lonable people, and both go different ways. 
Well, there would be no deceit about it; he 
distinctly says he doesn’t want me to love him, 
he wants a mother for his child. I wonder 
how old it is, and if itis a boy or a girl? Poor 
littlething! Perhaps he can’tcare for it because 
i mother’s life, poor lonely little one. 
er very much? What could she 
have been like to make him mourn her so. I 
think I should have liked someone to love me 
likethat. Heigho! nobody will. I must be plain 
Nell Pemberton to the end of my days, or else 
Helen Carruthers, with a certainty that my 
husband doesn’t love me.” 

**Qh, dear!” as a tap at the door announced 
her quiet time over, ‘‘ who can that be? Go 
away, children, I am busy.” 

“Tt is I, dear,” in Priscilla’s gentle voice. 
“ Nell, I want to come and talk to you.” 

Nell plunged her face into cold water and 
the letter into her pocket, both performances 
being so rapidly executed as to take barely a 
minute between them, then she quietly un- 
fastened the door. 

** My dear Nell,” said Priscilla, in alarm, as 
she closed it, “ what is the matter? you look 
dreadfally ill?” 

‘ST have a shocking headache,” 

“Tam so sorry I disturbed you, but I had 
~ idea you had come upstairs because you felt 


‘*I¢ doesn’t matter,” said Nell throwing her 
warm, a ra round her sister and kissing 
her, “I to have you all to myself a little, 
dear. Waat is it?” 

It proved to be a domestic consultation on 
some piece of extravagance committed by Lily 
and only jast come to light; the beauty was 
fond of inoarring little private bills and 
coming on the general purse for their dis- 


e. 

“TI think we have spoilt Lil amongst us,” 
said Nell, simply, “ Sheis very pretty, but she 
knows it too , and takes advantage,” 


Priscilla sighed. 

“ She really is very delicate.” 

“ Don’t you think she would be better if she 
exerted herself a little. Seriously, Pris, don't 
you think she might manage to teach the 
children? ” 

* They would never take to her after you.” 

** Bat if they had to lose me, if I went away 
to—to teach someone else,” with a dim wonder 
whether Adrian’s little child was old enough 
to be + at all. 

Pri looked dismayed 

“You are too unselfish, Nell; you are jast 
the one who ought to stay at home and’ be made 
much of sincs your godmother left {you the 
rich woman of the family.’’ 

“ Fifty pounds a-year isn’t much.” 

“It it were Lil's she'd insist on spending 
every penny on herself.” 

“ Butits mine. Pris, tell me jast one thing. 
Don't think of my feelings, do look at it from 
® bread-and-butter point of view. Wouldn’t 
things be easier if I were away from home?” 

Priscilla was fairly caught, shecoutd answer 


E 


ing. 

“You know they would, Pri , 
you confess the truth? “ oe Se 

oar Pris was c le 

“Of course one would make a difference, but, 
Nell, I'd rather it were anyone but you. I can’t 
spare you.” 

“I exp2ct it'll have to be me,” said Nell, 
gravely, feeling certain Sir Adrian's proposal 
was, like a season. ticket for the Crystal Palace, 
non-transferable, and wondering dimly if she 





\ 


were glad or sorry for the resemblance 
“Well, Pris, we have settled that other 
business. Should you mind, dear, if I gave the 
children a holiday. I feel knocked up!” 

She spent nearly all that hen | alone in her 
own room, She had 'pretty made up her 
mind; but with Sir Adrian’s letter in her pocket 
she could not go downstairs and hear Lil's 
calm predictions of her own success in gaining 
the baronet’s favour. Nell went to early, 
but it was very little sleep came to her dark 
eyes, and with the earliest sunshine she was 
up aud dressed. 

Breakfast was a scrambling meal at the red 
brick ; house, rarely more than three members 
of the family sat down to it together, so that 
it was not in the least necessary for Nell to 
meet Sir Adrian before the hour appointed 
for that strange interview in the surgery. 

She heard her father go out at half-past ten ; 
she saw the baronet walk down the street with 
him, but instinct told her he would return ; 
and she had hardly taken up Sy in the 
study when his knock sound Then there 
was & little delay, as though Priscilla met and 
questioned him she never caught his answer. 

*T won’t bs long, I want something in your 
father’s study ;” then she felt rather than heard 
the study door opsn and Sir Adrian Oarruthers 
enter. 

He closed the door noiselessly, and came 
straight to her side. Poor Nell tried to look 
calm and dignified, as though the matter were 
really the business affair he seemed to consider 
it, but she failed ignobly, and his first greeting 
to her was, — 

“ How awfully ill you look!” 

“Yes,” said Nell, much more humbly than 
was her wont, “I had a horrible headache all 
day yesterday.” 

“*I hope it is better?” 

“Ob! yes.” 

An aw d pause. 

“I think by your being here you mast have 
had my letter. Nell, I want my answer.” 

Nell felt awfully embarrassed; she would 
have given something for power t> imitate his 
calmness, 

* Are you quite sure you wish it?” 

“ I am quite sure I want you to be my 
wife.” 

‘* You know I am not in the least suitable.” 

“*T think you are — saitable; you will be 
a loving mother to my little boy, and you are 
sensible enough not to believe in the folly 
people call love. I can offer you the warmest 
respect, the highest esteem. We shall get on 
very well together, Nell ; I will take care of 
you, and do my best to shield you from all 
sorrow.” 
pa. long pause; he wondered at her hesita- 

on 


“Well, may I tell your father you have 
consented? Nell, you have not kaown me 
very long; bat, indeed, you may trust me. I 
will be as carefal of your happiness as—as 
anyone who professed to love you need be.” 

Nell cleared her throat. 

** And we need not pretend t> care for each 
other, need we?” she asked, coolly. ‘‘I hate 
shams.” 

“So do I. We will pretend nothing; we 
will appear the a friends and companions I 
ae we shall be, Of course we need not 
enlighten the whole world as to the sensible 
arrangements we have come to.” 

‘Of course not,” thinking she could no} 
bear Lily's sneer, Nora’s cutting laagh, or 
even Priscilla’s gentle sadness. ‘It is quite 
our own affair.” 

“ Eatirely, Taen you consent?” 

* Yes,” 

He took her hand and looked straight into 
her blae eyes. 

“ When will you come to me, Nell?” 

“ When you like,” said Nel!, philosophically. 
If the deed mast be done, the date of doing it 
seemed to her to matter little, 

“ Next month?” 

She started ; that was vary near, nearer than 
she had dreamed. 

“T don’t want to startle you,” said Sir 





Adrian, kindly, ‘‘ bat I want my wife, and the 
Court needs its mistress.” 

It was July then, but the loveliest oy 
months was waning. A strange thought came 
to Nell that her girlhood might as well eng 
with the summer flowers, and so she let Sir 
Adrian fix their wedding day for the first week 
ae + So id h 

“ We sha very happy,” sa e, quietly, 
“T ho you will like the Court, Nell’ teily 

** Won’t you tell me something about him?” 
asked the girl, wistfally. 


Who?” 
“Your child.” 
“Tom!” The baronet’s face clouded. “] 


don’t know much about him. I can’t bea 
children.”’ 

“Bat he is your only one, and he has no 
mother.” 

“ He will have a mother soon. He is er | 
seven years old, and a terrible pickle, they 
me.” 

“Don’t you know? Do you just trust to 
what people tell you?” 

“I don’t suppose I have been at home a 
month at a time since he was born,” said 
Adrian, slowly. ‘Nell, I don’t think I have 
been what people call a good father. Men are 
different to women, they can't forget.” 

He fancied from that stray remark of hers 
in their walk she knew his story, and would 
guess he could not forget how the boy’s mother 
had him, She thought he meant he 
could not forget how his wife’s life had been 
given for the child's, Then before they had 
time time for more they were interrupted. 
Dr. Pemberton had forgotten some important 
note, and hurrying back to write it, discovered 
Sir Adrian standing in very close proximity to 
his daughter, little Nell’s cheeks hot and tear. 
stained. 

The baronet took the initiative at once, 

“You have known me a good many years, 
doctor. Will you give me Nell?” 

**Give her to you!’’ gasped Dr. Pemberton, 
who was the worst hand at match-making io 
the world. ‘‘ What for?” 

“My wife,” said the young man simply. 
* Indeed, I will take care of her and shield her 
from all sorrow if only you will trast her to 
my keeping.” 

“Nell,” said the astonished Doctor, turning 
to his daughter in bewilderment, “ are you 
both serious, really? ’’ 

“Yes,” retarned Nell, with a strange odd 


‘kind of lump in her throat ; “ quite serious, 


apa,” 
° Dr. Pemberton gave his consent with 
moistened eyes, and so the die was ost. 
Little Nell was the affianced wife of Sir Adriaz 
Carruthers, a man who had told her poiai- 
blank that he did not believe in love, 
could offe: hor oaly respsct and esteem. 


OMAPTER II, 


Never was there greater astonishment than 
that which prevailed ia the old red brick house 
when the news spreai through the family 
that Nell was to be Lady Carruthers of Carri 
thers Court. 

After that one frightened reply to het 
father’s question, after admitting she W# 
really “serious,” Nell left the doctor and 
Adrian alone together, while she sped away # 
her own room. When she had reached ilé 
friendly shelter she threw herself on the 
and sobbed as though her heart woould break 

She was to be Sir Adrian’s wife. However 
many years Heaves spared her she must live 
them out at his side, and he did not love bet. 
She could never be more to him than the mit 
tress of his house, the guardian of his 5 

She was aroused at last. Priscilla came 0 
search of her; the elder sister pat one ara 
round Neli’s slender form and kissed 
very fondly. 

“ This is great news, dear.” ‘ob! 

“ Are youglad?” asked Nell, gravely. ‘ Ob 
Pris, do say you are pleased?” 

‘-Of coarse I am glad,” returned Priscills, 
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heartily. ‘ I shall miss you cruelly, Nell, bat 
I like to think you will be happy. You have 
een sacrificing yourself for others all your life, 
and now there will be some one to care for you 
and cherish you.” 

If she had only known the truth, this agree- 
ment was the culminating sacrifice of all. 

‘Do the others know?” asked Nell, 


faintly. 

“ Yes, I thought it best to tell them, as soon 
as Sir Adrian and papa were gone. I went up 
to the drawing room with the news.” 

At least that was a relief, he was gone—the 
lover who was no lover. 

Priscilla knew a great deal more abont the 
details of the match than her sister did her- 
self, Bending over Nell she told her how good 
and generous Sir Adrian was, how he had 
told her from the day of his wedding he meant 
to settle five hundred a-year upon Dr. Pem- 
berton, how Nell herself was to be amply pro- 
vided for. 

“ He asked to see me alone,’’ went on Pris- 
cilla; “he said you bad promised to come to 
him in September, and he a-ked me to choose 
everything you would want. He is a very 
generous man, this lover of yours, little Nell,” 
and she showed the girl a crisp bank-note for a 
hundred pounds. 

The tears stood in Nell's blue eyes, it seemed 
to her like her purchase-money, the price Sir 
Adrian had paid for her. 

“T can’t take it, dear,” she sobbed ; “if Sir 

wants to marry me, he must take me 
as lam!” 

Bat Priscilla talked and persuaded till in 
the end she gained her own way, and perhaps 
the elder sister had never had any occapation 
which charmed her more than this of choosing 
wedding clothés ‘for the future Lady Car- 
ruthers. 

Dr. Pemberton called Nell into his study 
that night and shut the door. 

“My dear,” he said, kindly, ‘‘ you are quite 
sure this is your own doing?” 

6 Qaite, papa.” 

” Remember, child, you must not marry Sir 

unless it is your own free wish.” 

“TI wish it, papa,” 

He sighed, 

“He is a handsome man and a generous 
one, but I would rather you had been his first 
love, child. It mayseem a cruel thing to say to 
you, bat I fear a good portion of his heart lies 

ed in his wife's grave.” 

Nell’s eyes never qaailed beneath her father’s 
scrutiny; she was silent for a moment, and 
- She spoke her answer surprised her- 


“Then he wants someone all the more to 
make his home bright and cheerfal.” 

Lily and Nora received the tidings with wild 
amazement. Before they encountered Nell, 
however, this had toned down. Nora loved her 

dearly to vex her, and the beauty remem- 

bered it would be a good thing for her to visit 

at Carruthers Court, therefore their greeting 
was all that could be expected. 

'*“Fanoy, Nell!” cried Nora, ‘‘it is not a 

ago yet since I proposed and carried 

that memorable resolation. We little suspected 

en what was going to happen.” 

L “Ot course the bridesmaids will wear 
pink,” said Lily ; “it is the only colour that 
really suits me, and I shall be chief.” 

Z I never thought of bridesmaids.” 
be Never thought of bridesmaids! You must 

mad ! ” 





& “You see it is not like a real wedding.” 
«Vat do you mean ?” 

Sir Adrian has been married before. He 
might not like us to make it a grand affair, 
lest it should remind him of that other 
wedding.” 

“ Nonsense |” 
*.... yielded the point, resolved she would 
= ~ it to her lover's decision when next they 
The opportunity came sooner than she had 
ela. About a fortnight afterwards, jast 
~ ily’s curiosity at hie silence could not be 
Ppressed, one Augast day, when the beauty 








the children for a wa!k, Sir Adrian made his 
appearance unexpectedly, as Nell sat alone in 
the drawing-room busy over some fine needle- 
work, 

There was no one to witness their meeting. 
Priscilla was basy upstairs, and did not hurry 
herself tocome down, thinking the lovers 
would enjoy a téte-d téte. 

The lovers! Sw Adrian went up to Nell 
and took her hand, then, drawing her towards 
him, he kissed her lightly on the forehead, 
but the girl shrank away. 

‘* You must never do that again.” 

“Why not?” a little nettled. 

“You know we agreed we would have no 
shams. Let us be true and open with each 
other always, Sir Adrian.” 

Very quietly, but with a shade of authority 
in his manner, he drew her towards the old- 
fashioned sofa, made her sit down there, and 
placed himself at her side. He made no 
comment on her last speech ; indeed, his first 
words were # question, 

*¢ Are you glad to see me, Nell?” 

“ Yes,’ admitted Nell, frankly. ‘‘I wanted 
to ta‘k to you. I was just thinking of writing 
to you.”’ 

“*T should have been here sooner, but I have 
had basiness to transact. Nell, give me your 
hand.” 

He had taken a little case from his pocket. 
He opened it and tovk out a splendid hoop of 
diamonds, which Le placed on the girl’s slender 
finger. 

“Tt will remind you of your promice,” he 
said, gravely. ‘In less than three weeks, now, 
I hope to replace it by a plain gold one.” 

‘‘It is very beautiful,” answered Nell; ‘‘ but 
I am afraid I shall lose it ; it is so large.” 

He looked critically at the little snowflake of 
a hand. 

“What mites of hands you have!’ he said, 
at last. ‘Just like a child’s. Do you know, 
Nell, you don’t look much more than a child ?” 

“ How is your child?” 

“Tom! I haven't seenhim. I went down 
to the Court last week, to order everything to 
be prepared for us. I thought we would go 
down there directly after the honeym»on.” 

‘¢ Must we have a honeymoon? ”’ 

He looked surprised. 

‘*T think so; it is customary.” 

‘I would much rather not,” 

“Why?” 

“Don’t you think it would be better if there 
was nothing to remind you of your first 
wedding?” 

“Tam not afraid of such memories. Nell, 
I want to do all possible honour and reverence 
to my wife. We will have a honeymoon like 
other people, dear, and then we will come back 
to the Court, and I tbiak you will make it 
more of a home to me than it has ever been 
since I became its master.” 

Nell played idly with the diamonds on her 
finger. 

“I hope you won’t be dull,” he continued, 
half apologetically. “There are plenty of 
neighbours near, but, of course it will be a 
change, after being one of a large, merry family 
like this. If you feel lonely you must ask one 
of your sisters on a long visit.” 

“T think I had rather not, Sir Adrian. I 
must learn to do without them, and I would 
rather learn at firat.” 

‘*‘ How much longer are you going to call me 
Sir Adrian ?”’ 

“TI don’t know.” 

‘You must learn to drop the ‘Sir,’ Nell. It 
sounds so formal, and I don’t like it.” 

“T will try to remember.” 

‘* What did you want to ask me, Nell?” 

It was only——” 

* Speak out. Surely you are not afraid of 
me, child ?”’ 

‘*No, it was only that the girls have set 
their hearts on our having a grand wedding, 
and I thought you would not like it.”’ 

‘J ghall like it if it pleases you. Nell, don’t 
you know I want you to behappy? I will give 


‘sky a ) ym azure, the sun 





you everything in the world, child, except the 
mock sentiment we don’t believe in.”’ 

Poor Nell felt, at that moment, she would 
have given anything in the world just for 
little of that mock sentiment, but it was too 
late to say so now. 

Enter Priscilla fall of welcome and congrata- 
lations. Adrian crossed over to her, and Nell 
made good her escaps. 

‘* What have you been doing to Nell? ” was 
the Baronet’s inquiry; ‘she looks worn to 
death.” 

‘‘T think she is nervous and excited. You 
see, this is a very eventful time for her.” 

Sir Adrian shaded his face with one hand. 

“ I wonder if- I am doing her an injustice,” 
he cried, suddenly; ‘‘to link her bright youth 
to my sober, saddened, middle age, Miss 
ame do you think I am wronging the 
child?” 

“T think Nell will be very happy with you,” 
answered Priscilla, |gently; ‘‘and I am very 
glad she should have such a pleasant, easefal 


life. She is not at all strong, and of late years 
a great deal of anxiety has fallen on her.” 

** Anxiety ! not ——” 

Priscilla laughed, 


“Not love troubles; Nell always professed 
never to believe in love, No, I meant other 
things. I have had to depend a great deal on 
her lately, and I think we have overtasked her 
strength. She never spares herself for those 
she loves.” ‘ 

It came on Adrian with a pang, that in spite 
of her sister’s denial he was wronging the girl. 
What right had he to take her from this lov- 
ing home, when he never meant to give her 
anything warmer than esteem and daty ? 

He stayed three days, and no one suspected 
how things lay between him and Nell. To all 
appearance he was a very devoted suitor ; he 
drove her out in his dog-cart, walked with her 
in the sweet August evenings, and altogether 
behaved himself, to outward eyes, as he might 
have done had he believed in that “ hollow 
sentiment ” men call love. 

The third of September dawned at last. It 
was & beautifal, summer’s day, the cloudless 
his warm 
rays fall into the little country church, and 
falling fall on Nell’s soft, brown hair, turning 


it to threads of gold, as she spoke the solemn 
words which bound her for all time to Adrian 
Carruthers, 


People said afterwards she was the picture 
of a bride in her white silk draperies, Four of 
her sisters attended her, and Lil's taste had 
certainly prevailed, for the colour of their 
dresses was the faintest rose-pink, _ 

Everyone thought the bride and bridegroom 
remarkably self-possessed. They never lost 
their composure, were always ready with their 
responses, and never attempted to speak them 
too soon; but Sir Adrian felt his wife’s hand 
tremble as he,placed it on-his arm, and led her 
into the vestry to sign her name for the last 
time as Helen Pemberton. 

The clergyman, who had known her from 
infancy, congratulated her, the doctor gave her 
his blessing, her sisters hung on her and k 
her. Adrian had a kind of far-off, out-in-the 
cold sensation, until at last she turned to him, 
and he walked with her slowly down the aisle 
to the carriage. 

Two hours afterwards they had left Smok- 
ington. Nell in a pretty, grey, travelling cos- 
tume, reclined in one corner of the railway 
carriage; Sir'Adrian, inthe other, wasimmersed 
inthe Times. Certainly, if Sir Adrian’s valet, 
and my lady’s own maid, who were in another 
part of the train, could have seen their master 
and mistress, they would have thought their 
behaviour a little strange. 

‘“‘ Tired, Nell?” Sir Adrian asked, presently, 
when the paper having ceased to,interest him, 
he tossed it aside, 

‘“ Yes,” she answered, simply, ‘‘it has been 
such @ long day.” 

It was not a flattering speech, but he did not 
resent it ; instead, he crossed over to her side, 
and began a conversation, 

‘*I thought we woald push on to Dover to. 
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night, sleep there, aud cress for Calais in the | mind +> bave the thing settled, aud just as it 
morning. Isaureure yowasertoo ticed to cress | should be, too, Iknow-you wil! be delightfally 
10 night” happy, for Wikis a jewel, and you'resnother; 

‘ =e Tavould caiherorose to night.” | s0 take my blessing, and joy go withit for 

“ Why?’ ever.” 

“J don't know. Where shall we gowhen The: gay: girl had rattled this off with a 
we get to Galeis?” | nervous raerriment which was very-unnataral, 

** Toe Colegns vid Brussels, aud teen up the | and as soon ag-she had finished she.gave ber 
Rhine. We shall see some-lovely. scenery, | fair companion a hasty kiss, and then bounded 
Neil, I hope you svill-epjoy yourself.” | out of the rcom without giving herauy oppor- 

* Thankyoat” | tunity to reply, 

He felt annoyed. Why wouldshenctaseept| Butif Lady Blaine could»have seen her five 
the terms i ; cor diet frieadship, | minutes later, stretched uponher bed, in au 
ruch ag~umen-feeleforman? Why would she abandonment of:passionate-weeping she world 
perdetin being cold-end-ceremonioas, because | have wondered morethanm ever at her mood. 
inev had agreed love was-absard ? But: the storm wagenot of long duration. 

“T.wiek you'd understand I-want you to | Arley Wentworth -was-very, very proud, avd 
epiey yourself; Helen," hesaidjzatherirritably. | she was not long in. resenting the weakness 





“T @idvnet~nerry yew te-shub you up at | that had madeher weep, 
Carrathers, and never let you go anywhere.” She started suddealy up, her face‘one shees 
“Ty Ghought: yeu «moeried me ‘becaase-you | of fame. 


waute@ someone to take. care of your little 
boy?” sheanemesed. ‘That-was cur agree- 
ment. Iam qviteready-to perform my part 
of it.” 

Shehad an intense sense nfjmeticeg Itseemed 
to her, on this foreign tong; Sie-Adries was 
ioflieting, a meedlses  penanes'on himeelf, and 
abe badfittte hope of pleasare in it. 


(Tobe concheded in our next.) 


“ T will not be a fool,” shescried, cleuching ; 
her small hands, and lifting her head detiantly. 
“TfiI could steep my in -obtivion I 
would doit, Ata] events-I will not‘ wear my 
heart upow my: sleeve for jaws to peck at’— 
that is. a verg;mew sentiment,” she added, wish 
a bitter smile, “ but it appears to be a very apt 
quotation for my case.” , 

She. went.to her basia and dashed the: cold 
| water over her flushed ‘face, bathing it nntil 
| shachad removed all traces of her recent tears ; 
| then dressing, herself. with unususi care, she 











wank. down to dinuer, and was 20 clarm- 

THE. FAIR. ELAINE, | ing and brilliant that = was the very life of 
—— party, ut evening, 

Bat she. new as stud ously avoided Philip 


OGHARTER.. VU. Paxton 8,¢ha.had before sought him. 


Ptr when-Laédy Bisine-weot upstairs: Arley | As welmom, he.bad to.console him - 
ran into her-room ‘with a radiant face. self for his i by. turning. to her, 

“Yor 4°" she cried; windingherarms bat when. he approached her.that evening, pnd 
abort her and ‘giving ber-s delightfel | made some playful remark, she only tossed her 
littiediug: “So'you've struek-yourcolonrs at | head .with.a. gay seltort.aad tarned to some 
Jastt Pheve been maucenvricg forthts one else, as if he were the lastoneof whom she 
very thing for slong time, and mentally seold- | even thought, except when heobbruded bimsclé 
ipe youtor your obstiitixey-all'the while:” upon her notice, 

a > a 4 Why, Arley, dear, what This entirely new departure puzzled and 
can you menn ?* Lady Bidine tried) tlusting | piqued’ him, and ‘haviog from the fitst-been 
doo coufusiv, though sheppy entile-wreathed | really mors interestef in herthan Lady Llsine, 


er ee a osiiies = reece served to gneve hinr exert ‘hic: 

~~ A obstinacy. « Tou i : self to the utmost, tosee ifhecould not conquer 
keepipy ‘dock teen Wil anddeshe desostforeed 
Hiteelf‘upor-yor; ard'then-you world reedive 


her obstinacy and caprice. 
He had flattered himself that he -shonld 
the attentions of Mr. Paxton, thougw it mete 
wil wretehed, "mid, ‘besides all thet, 








have no difficalty ia winning ‘both herself.and 
when it was expressly” from ‘the 


her fortune, but ‘he began to think mow that 
the conquest might not be so easy after wi}. 
firat that he-was to be-my especial ‘cavalier: | ‘Miss W 

Were es; that you’ could net see 

that your han@seme'hiver- wae nearly distracte4 
wiih envy att jeniousy?” 

‘' Atley, Avley, do efop that rnruly tongue of 
yours, of I‘sbalfbegity to think that-semeene 
elte. iz -mearhy with envy add 
jesivusy,’" Listy Blatme retorted, laug ing, 

Arley Wenteorth binsbeé 2 fiery crimson. 

“ T don"t cztre-what avy ome thtuks now that 


Anthony for the use of his two beatesagdie- 
horses.” 
He madethis request just before the company 


— tornn Arley into's corner ia order-to 
sD. 

*{ could not possibly, Mr. Paxton;’ the gil 
answered, with quick decision, bat her eyes 
it ig all gettled betweem youeand Wil) "she said, | were so bright*that they thrilled him; an@-he 
defiantly. “T'haewtrow’ the fitat;,” she ran | wondered at the brilliant colour in her cheeks. 
ou, ““thathe was over head-end-ecars in-love | “May I ask why not?'’he inquired, with 
bird as no her be ruined if ee, opiate - 

f des——” “T'ye prom nnie to the part of a 

mk, Dor wer , Dorcas vith her” to-morrow—visit the « ; 
ae shehevitated and looked wp at-her, archty., bind vp their broken hearts, and beady, if 
_.. “Ukaewthat yon loved him; an@Ttheaght therebeany sack, feed thehungry, to,” she 
1) too ‘paii-that. a lovely romance- should be | answered; trying to edge away from him. 
spvikedfastfer the want-ofs -fittle mance2vr- 
IDES Bm I -will confess #t- now,” she continued, | 
in reply to‘Uiady Bisine's losk“ofenrprise: “I | Annie Hamiiton, generously, she having -over- 
have interposed'in every weyto help you-and | heard Mr. Paxton’s nauk . 

‘WF See a ao upon your: wouléBe| “Thanks, Annie, dear, bub I cowld not 
bt x & accept’e release, much as I usealy enjoy a 
ma-ray 


. t ‘ canter. I never break a promise if I canavoid 
& captive, bound with éevisible chaing; I aesure 

you, you bevenciden-what am sescmplisned | 

rorategist T have-growe to bo-during the Iast 
three or four weeks. Yon otheother son, and she is always readyto ride, you know. 
‘tey—T ia seh ‘a tittle-trep for-you, and you Suppose you transfer your proposal to. her, 
fei} ie i charmingly. If IbedMfoun§ that since I camnot got” 

vor GPnos'love- Wil, I whowl@; of course: have | “ Where?” queried Miss Sim on, who, bav- 
attowed mattere-te go on asthey would, and _ : - 
Philip Paxton might ‘won you and 
weloume ifhecont4. But itis a dosd of my 


a 
‘¢ 
a 


“ Bat,” she added, thenext instant, a wicked 


this latter remark. 
“Mer. Paxtom-will tell you, 


You will have 


entworth, will you ride with me to- | 
morrow morning?’ Ihave arranged -with ‘Sir | 





to exeuse me, for I must speak to 
Hawilton beforesheretire:. Goodmight¢™ 

Aud having accomplished this little piacecct 
mischief, Arley made tho pretticst cnvtesyviy 
the world, and then, turnicng her bask: y 
Philip, tripped to enctber psrt of the-reom; 

Mr. Paxton’s eyes blazed angrily. 

Miss Simpson, a laivy of twenty-eight cr 
thereabouts, was speuding a few Gayeuhy 
invitation af Hazalmere, snd waeby nomeats 
am attractive companion. She: was - tej 
angular, sallow, ard plain to apeiniul degree 
She was also a perfect guy upon horsebask, 
although she aiected to be excesdinglyfondut 
riding, 

Ariay bad purposely spoken loud enongh for: 
her; to hear, conseqnently Philip was-reaflp 
boutid: by courtesy to.’ traneferbise proposalty 
her.” 

Miss Simpson simpsred, blushed anda 
cepted the invitation, while he chafedoand 
raved inwardly over the predicament#hatthe 
miszhievocs girk bad led him into) ‘dd 
devoutly hoped it wonld rain before morning, 

Bat it did not, and as they rode away from 
the door atthe appointed hour; Anleg Went 
worth watched them from behiud a cartaio4y 
her own room, Janghiag a+ thew figurethep 
made, for Miss Simpson, in a grsewebably, 
looked more sallow thau-ever, and satwcrodked 
upon her horse, while-Puilip’s face was black 
with mortification and auger. 

Bat Arley seemed strangely -capricions, for 
searesly had they disappeared) fron» view 
when she threw heraelf into her chair, améigaye 
vent to ansther torrent of teara, 





CHARTER IZ; 
*€7 DO NOT BILIEVE rou.” 


Tuvs, for-moretbaa a.week, this farce weet 


ou. 

Philip Paxton, was wretehed from his Joeses 
and disappointment, yeb, mith wdeterminetia 
noi to suecumb,and with Hisome@. objest‘in 
view, he etrove to keep up an eppessanceot 
content and eaj2yment which he aras faded 
feeling. 

rr having discovered, to hexsmortifita- 
tion and dismey, that she had giseniherilove 
unsought, resolved to hide her seeret, andbe 
* game’ to the lest. ? 

She bad.never. been imwilder:spirita, never 
more witty and meery,: than duxing:thete 
days {cllowing the snuonncemens. that Lady 
Diaine’s engacexent to Wil Hemakten ; yetis 
spite of ail, the company: at 
to notice and wonder at the strange pallor 


' ad settled overher face, at the fitfak:bright- 
| nega of Her: eyea;the. band, monesaralt ingot 


ated forthe night, having actually been | 


be: usaal-silvery langh and the neacosatabie 


nervousness: whish made her atart aadive 


| at cae opeming cor. shautidez.of ador, whilethe 


teaus would rush) inte ner eyes, and henlips 


| world tremble, if any ome epoke tad 
| suddenly: 


Auother strange circametameesmbic! ota 
besides Phit*p began: to notice wesohariper- 
sisteat sv oidanes of that gentleman.. 

Hitherto, they remembered, she hadeovgt 
society, persisting in chatting and jessing sale 
him sod drawing him on, uxtid-tne swoptte 


' besame the life of dhe whole-panty. 


‘*Bat, Arley, I wilt release you ‘ftom your | 
promise if you prefer to ride,” said gentle | 


Now, though she sras not losageyy thonge 
her laughter and merry repastee sres-heard 2° 
often, if not oftener than hefone,. yel tbe 
managed to shun his comwpanionsbip,andaty 
sorie chance she for ad herself shruat-upombin, 
she would somehow contaive ta dsaa/ Miss 
Simpson cr some one else-equally Gistastetal 


' gbout them, and then with marvellons:tad 


it, so Mr. Paxton willbe obtiged toexonse me.” | 
twinkle in her dark eyes, “ here-is Miss Simp. | 


) care to waste his energies playing the agt 
inks, 


ing approadbed just at thiemoment,overbheard | 





slip away, leaving them mistress of shesitur 
tion, 

This, of course, became irksome, 40.00% vat 
least, to the-victina of these arts, for benvmalé2 
of-gay compary and a good time, end 


tosimpering olf maids or basifal-¢gi ani be 
cesied avgtilly over it, particular! yeseeey 
moment Dow wae pravioas, and he mas ena 
concerning his dutare prorpesta. , 
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“‘Confound the little witch,” he muttered | she settled. beraelf comfortably within the 
apgrillyone day, when after severalinetectual | bammock. He knew that she was notread- 
uitempte!to secure 2 quiet téte-d tdte with Arley, | ing, for she turued noleaves... He knew that 
ube bad as ofseneleded him. “I am almost | she. was not happy, for her face was sad and 
inclined to believe that she is really a witch, | pale,except when, now snd then, a vivid blush 
and having read my designeis pnrposeiy and | would moant: to. her-brow, and her lipscurl 
even: mockingly evading me like a veritable | with scorm and pein: 

+ WiiLe'’-theavisp. She is so-cexfoundedly She-wes.very lorsly lying there in her 
yand.cote about it, too, thas.it only | gracefnl abaudon, in spite cf her evident 

makes: thepurauit more fas ing; sand ifit | tronbles,.and be-would have been glad to sit 

wasn't for the'nccessity of the case it might be | there and wateh her the whole morning 

more enjoyable. However, the end bas got-to | through. 

come-tie question must be decided. before Bnt he knew that now waa opportanity, and 

lopgufcr-the state’ of coy finances ie precarious | he was determined.not.te loseit. 

aud won"t stand this kind of life a great while.” Softly asha cat creeps upop her prey before 

The next-day, after: reasoning thus, he | the fizalbepring, hestole domn,p‘aixe, out-npon 
resolved to meet strategy with strategy. the lawn, and round to hen very siderbefore 

Several cf the guests who had. remained at | she was comecious. that any.one was epprosch- 
Hazelmere: since the dimner party departed | ing, 
that morning, leaving the family and original “You do notiGad your beok very interesting, 
gnests by themseives, do. you, Miss Wentworth?” he said, coming 

Of: equrse. the lovers svere absorbed.in each | slowiy up the steps, and standing. direatly 
other—thetwas ito be expected. Pwilip had | befors her, for hedid nos intend thatskesbould 
diseppeared. in. some mysterious manner im- | cireusavent: him this time... His: patience was 
mediately after amsiating Mise Simpson, with | at anend, aud howaa determined jo settle an 
his! very ‘beat grace, into ber carriage, and | impoxtant question, withont further delay. 
waving her a smiling good-bye; and Arley, Arley stazted atthe sound.of bis voice dike.a 
grestly-reliewed to'beleft:to-herself,and imagin- | frightened fawn, the rich colour;..which cha 
ing that he hed.gene on .a'tramp, relaxed Her | tried.in vain. to nepress, saaging up, tober 
vigilance sommewhas, and made ap her mind-to | temples. 
havea quiet, reatéal day. “ How do youkrow? ” sho. demsaded, with 

On: the south side of the house there was.a ; a pretty air of defienee, as abe graceially srung 
little terrace, shaded -by « stately old beach, | herself: to. sitting posture in the basnaoek, 
ani where a; bammock. had been..swang.to | the toes:of hex tipy slipperajast touching the 
tempt anybody whe might be lazy, or wish: foorof the veranden, 

10 ‘while: away. a@-quies hour or twowith an If. she had been caught napping she. meant 
interesting book. to fight herd te praserve-herseexes intact. 
This was a -favourite resort of Arley’s, and “ How do I keow?’’ he repeated; witha 
now, believing herselffree-and unwatehed ,she | laugh thats. was very. pleasant to. her! ears, 
stole thither with-book and:pillow,andsungly | ‘ Because you .hsve-heen Jying hese for the 
laid herself. away to enjoy her supposed | Jast halfchour, and have not tuzvedia single 


liberty, | leaky i 
I should not have nsedthe svordenjoy,for | ‘And yom, hame been watebing. we,’ .ebe 
she ovo b @. | fleshedobaek, inéiguantly).but sunaisghet.sna 
Nothing but her pride kept-ber from giving ; cold as aheremenibered of whatand mhomshe 
up the battle avd rumpiog away from iboth’ber | had been shin kins. dusing thatbedf-horr. 
troubles and friends, for she had promised to « Yesi l confess ity I conli net kelp ity you 
remain several weeks longer at lage here, made each an @itnactive picture, and since you 
; she went she would have to give some | wonl® net ellomme to come near .you. 1-have 
neasow for -breaking her promise, and her-face f heen obliged to worshipat andistance,’? he, re- 
ourmed and her bleed boikd with shame and | summed, throwing.2 sort.of sad tenderness. into 
-as.she. thought of the trueand | his.toxes: 
osly one that she conkd give. |. **Mae Paxton 1D do. not ratend;:. You 
*Wesewomen ever sucha fool before?” she ; speak in emigmas,” Arnley 5 Ren wing, @ 
would; ory ia scorn nnd rage day after day, as | lock of,tool sarprise, though hen nerves tingted 
she tookiherself to. task for her folly, ‘‘Am I | teher-vary fingertips at his. words. 
‘much weaker and lower tbanothersthwt I | ‘ Dem’s younadenstend, Miss Westmorih?” 
thould thus disgrace my sex?” he ingpired,. bending a sosntimiziag. glavce 
But itewasot no use to upbraid herself thus; | upem her. “Do youauppose I.can believe that 
shoknew thatschelovcd Phitip Paxtouwithall | your strange coldpers and sroidance'o! me 
the strength and passion of her young heart, | during the past fortnight have been wholly 
snd. having given that love unasked, the | unstadief.on sour part? Cen. it -be possible 
r only wretchedaces.and | thst you have neoascionsly. resorted. to a 
she me, hundred devices to keep.out.of my way, and to 
How quict it. was thereupon the terrace as | bold. me at arms: length all that.time, and 
sheewung idly back and forth ! Toete-wasnot | until I can bear it.no Jomger-and have in 
& sound seve the rustling of the leaves over | truded zpon you now, to make sou tell me the 
herbead, with mow and then the twitter of a cause of this sudden charge? ” 
bindes it. lighted for a moment ameng them. ““ileze me tell you!” Arley repeated, 
_Lady Hamilton was engaged in aconsulta | qoentinn her: checks vividly. xed, bas. with 
tien with the.honusekeeper. Sir Anthony was | deooping eyes, while tbe. fingers: which.wese 
eracconntsin.the library, Wiland | plying idly with ber beek wemblivg with 
Lady Blaine had gone for » row on the lake, nervouspess. 
aud Annie and Heed. ware arranging the lat for ‘* Yes,” he said, decidedly,.‘‘I think I owe 
ivitetions to their approaching wedding. | it to moyself, aad'te you aswell, to inquixeinsoa 
‘Wheat a loxury is ia:to be alone,” Arley | the cance of your.displessnte, aad how I have 
: dewbling her pillow to make her head | given ffence.”” 
bigher; then tucking one pretty hand under | This:he hed seid with asort of quiet dignity 
ber cheek she gazed dreamingly oat over the | which impressed his listem¢r-miore. than any 
neh — Joven dnefone her, i eerevely namber ot sconsntibas stonid neve Gane. 2 
, er bemtterly forgetten, for | ‘' lLammnotdispleased--youhevenototien 
thetitee being, by the whole household, and as | me,” stammered. Asley,. feeling, miserably, 
secure from intrusion as if she were locked | gnilty forthe mwayebe hed beemtresting him; 
within her own room, then, conscious thst she: «waacmeking. a. worse 
But she did. motremember that a large bay- | bhander, she could bave bitten her tongue off 
Window ran outfrom the bouse just beyond the | forde isied go much, 
terrace and that in the ttiird story, and over- | ‘‘Then why on earth have you treated me 
locking it, was Phitip Paxton’s.room. 99, Arley?” be burst forth with a shew of 
But so. itwas, and he hed stationed himself | pawien. ‘‘ Pardon. me,. Mise Wentworth,” he 
match his oppertnnity. continaed, more: quietly, ‘I. am. fomgetting 
ite hed sees ner steel ont upon the:terrace | reyself; bot I am in trovtle,.and Tem going 
Withaber book and pillow, sud watched while | away from. Hazekmere,, Bot.L.comld vot yo | 








“ 


until bad mada wy peace with you; we were 
such good friendé for awhile that I could not 
endures the thouglit of leavivg you otfendecd 
with me.” ' 

Arley had lost al hex Daillfant colour during 
the latter partof this speech, and she forgo: 
everything, but that he was-in trouble and 
going away, and she would be thrice wretchea 
when she could eee him ne more, 

“In trouble, Mr. Paxton?” she repeated, 
with gentle questioning, and reisivg ber great 
dark eyes to nis with a Jock which thrilied bin 
in spite cf the iach that he was, playing 
treacherous.part. ‘‘I,am yery sorry,” 

“Thank you: and will you mias me? —will 
you be.sorry tohave mego?” he asked, bending 
nearer to her. ny 

But Arley was too prond and bigh-epirited. 
to fall inte-bis arms in apy such way a5 this. 
She conkd not forget how eager he had*been in 
bis.pnrsnit-of Lid; Elaine, and, drawing back 
a trifle, she replied, somewhat coldly : 

‘ Ibis.always unplégsant to bave an agiee- 
able party broken: Pa, ane Lam very sare tha‘ 
Annie.and Wil will. be. serry. to have any cf 
theix guests depart.” 

Philip;:Paxton flasked.at this, and, began.to 
fear that. it.might not be so easy es-hehad an- 
ticipated to win thisindependent liktle beauty 
with ber snug fortune, 

ill he-chad seen same thimgs to encourages 
him—she bed. flushed. beneath. hia glesce, 
become confused when be had taxed her with 
being offended with hiua, and grown pale and 
depressed..hen be had spoken of going away, 

These mere signs tha: pleased bim, but she 
was.60.qnick to evade him at every pink thas 
— > mraaene eas bring matters to & 
cris 


He stood thinking a: moment ivhat it. would 
be-beat tosey next; andcdusing that. momert 
Shedare not trrst herse# longer atone- with 
him: she-had nearly bétteyed! herself ‘onee 
i get awey*to 


= of w'eecond yfeling to ruch weakness. 
“'}-shall heve to'ask you to exemae-me; ‘Mr, 
Paxtor;” shesaitt, py ether ‘tiny-wateb, 
and then holding it up to-him- with-an earch 
look: + “Seorhow lateitis getting tobe. Fou 
know Atrmie Bal em th Belt mre? a F this 
afternoon , end T-muet go-aw 6° mnyselfoas 
bewildering av-prssiblé forthe-occasion. You 
do not-goto day;'f hope,” she added; av if thas 
was. matter of secondary importance,‘“{f:wilt 
bes pity for you'to'lose afl thefun:”’ 

He bit his with: vexetion; for she-wse 
meking the-task he-hed ett himeclf ‘to aecom- 
plish abominably’haré: 

oy wit you be-se obtuce?” he -eried, 
growing crimson” to his very brow—*you 
compet me'to:be very abrupt for—Icame-bere 
totell you—to ask 'yon—to bemy wife f Arler, 


I love you.” 
It-was- very absrpt very awkword, 
there -wss-s ring -of on-in-bis 


words that suited Arley hetter-than™if ‘it had 
beens more finished. dectaration- 

Ffer paises leaped’ an@: bounded within’ her 
with joy, with He tat very mush‘of 


was’ “| 
Put herrepty-wse es abrupt.as his arowat 
had been; snd it atnazed ‘and’ confounded ‘him 
with its independent fraykness.: 

She titted her face —ver y beentifalit was too, 
with those crimsor spots on ber cheeke—and, 
looking bior straight im tieeyer, said : 

‘Mr Paxton, I donot beliéve you.” 

“ Miss Wenteorth! I—exouse me—did I 
understand you sright?: What reason can 
you have for doubting my assertion?” “Philip 
Paxton asked, looking exosedingly astovished 
and somewhat crest-fallen at Arley’s startling 


stake ment, 

“Shall T telt you my reason? ” Atley asked, 
very white about the month, but meeting bis 
flashing eye.with a fearléas, resdlnte look. 
“Certainly. I think I hage.e,right, to,an 





explanation... It.is-ratherherd for. a.ladyito 
tell. a.gentleman. thet.ske donbte bis..word, 
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when he lays bare the secrets of his heart to 
her,” Philip replied, with an injured air. s 

“Very well. I shall tell you, then, but it 
will not be pleasant for yoa to hear,” Arley 
replied, in a straightforward way. ‘I do not 
believe in your professed affection for me, be- 
cause I know that ever since you came to 
Hazelmere, until quite recently, you have been 
trying to win Lady Elaine.” 

“No, let me go on,’’ she said, as he seemed 
about tointerrupt her, “for I have a confession 
to make with this statement. You havesought 
her ladyship upon every occasion, appro- 
priating her to yourself whenever you could 
do so, and knowing all the time, as all of us 
have known, that Wil Hamilton had given her 
the deepest devotion of his heart. I knew 
that Lady Elaine retarned his affection, and 
knowing this, I determined that, if possible, 
the course of true love should, for once, run 
smoothly. And so I—I have tried to thwart 
you whenever you attempted to force your at- 
tentions upon her. I do not wonder that you 
are surprised,” she continued, as she saw him 
start and change colour, “ but it was for this 
purpose that I sacrificed my maiden modesty, 
seeking your society, laughing and jesting with 
you, and keeping you by my side by every art 
which I could call to my aid. Yes, I played 
this part for the sole parpose of thwarting your 
designs, and to allow the lovers all the enjoy- 
ment possible; and when my end was achieved— 
when they announced their engagement, I—I 
couldn’t keep up the farce anylonger. I hated 
myself for having appeared—and I assure you 
it was all pretence—the bold and forward girl 
who had seemed to run after you and court 
your favour upon every occasion; and—ani 
the reaction has eee made me treat you 
with more coldness and reserve than I ought 
to have done. So you perceive, ee I 
do that you were so interested in Lady Elaine, 
it is not strange that I do not believe you when 
you say that yoalove me. Bat I cannot under. 
stand,” she went on, drawing herself up 
haughtily, ‘why you should make such an 
avowal to me, unless indeed you were driven 
to itfrom pique. I have heard of sach things, 
bat I think you might at least have spared me 
such & cation.” 

She would have passed him as she ceased 
page for she had wrought herself up to 
the highest pitch of indignation, and was 
quivering in every nerve; but he placed him- 
= directly in her path, and would not let 


go. 

“No! no! I swear that pique has nothing 
whatever to do with it!” he cried, eagerly. 
“Hear me! You have accused me, and now 
you must listen to my defence!” 

A hundred conflisting emotions had been 
raging within him while she was spsakicg. He 
had been angry and mortified to learn how well 
she had read him, and how he had been out- 
witted by this keen, brilliant girl. 

It irritated him almost beyond endarance to 
think that he had never once suspected her 
strategy, but had, instead, walked meekly into 
the snare she had spread for him, and allowed 
- - beguile and dupe him to her heart’s con- 

n 

He admired her, too, for her pluck in thus 
boldly avowing it to him, ving her 
reasons for her doubt of his integrity in this 
straightforward manner. 

Still, something in her way of speaking—a 
constraint, a sort of forced bravado, Rat alight 
pie pense the corners of her beautiful mouth, 
and the look of pain in her eyes—puzzled him, 
and made him feel that perhaps there might 
be @ more serious reason for her keenness in 
reading his heart and motives than she would 
even be willing to ackno to herself. 

Like a of light the thought came to 
him, that —— she had been spre 
ing this net for his un ing feet, she had 
been in its meshes herself—while she 
—— a kee yore winning the love 

y , she earned 
— vege it. —e 
uring moment or two that he stoo 
looking down into her expressive face, a 





trying to think what to say to defend himself, 
he had grasped and analysed her feelings, and 
resolved to govern himself accordingly. 

“ Arley,” he said, in a quick, earnest voice, 
“at any other time, under any other circum- 
stances, I should have been mortified and 
angry at your frank confession; for a man 
does not like to be told that he has been out- 
witted by a girl, even though the one who has 
accomplished it may have twined herself 
about his heart in a way to make him love her 
very tenderly. But, forgive me if I say that 
I am led to believe that your eyes must have 
been sharpened by something more than com- 
mon observation to make you read me so well 
as you have done. Darling”—and as he 
uttered this word, in a low, thrilling tone 
he stooped and took possession of her two 
trembling hands—‘‘let me ‘confess’ now. 
That firss evening when I met Lady Elaine, 
I thought I had never seen any one 80 lovely. 
I was bewildered, fascinated, and I said to my- 
self, ‘This is love at first sight.’ I did seek 
her—I own it—for she seemed to possess a 
strange power which drew me almoat irre- 
sistibly toward her. Bat when I was thrown, 
or ‘trapped,’ as you say, into your society, I 
began to feel that the spice and fire of your 
more ardent nature was more congenial to me ; 
your vivacity, your wit and never failing 
spirits, touched a chord in my heart that had 
never vibrated before, and I became an only 
too willing captive in the net which you say 
you spread for me, Bat I did not become 
wholly conscious of this until after Wils en- 
gagement was announced and you began to 
shua me. You remember the saying— 

“ How blessing brighten as they take their flight,” 
and I have fally it of late, I 
assure you, and my eyes have been radely 
opened by your treatment of me to the fact 
that it is you whom I love, and you alone, 
Arley, I want you for my wife, and I should 
have told you this before bat for the coldness 
and inexplicable neglect with which you have 
treated me since you began to hate yourself 
for making me love you. Dear, this is my 
trouble, or at least a portion of it—this was 
one reason why I was going away from Hazel- 
mere, I could not remain and endure your 
aversion. Will you not bid me stay ?—whisper 
bat one word to tell me that I may hope, and 
I shall be happy. Do not tell me ag that 

‘ou do not believe me—try me, test me, and 
et mae prove my sincerity to you.” He spoke 

ly and ——, and his words were 
very sweet to the ears of the listening girl. 

Her heart longed to believe him—to trust 
him and be happy, though the still, small 
voice of her better judgment bade her “ wait 
and be carefal,” 
still his words seemed so plausible and sincere ; 
it looked reasonable, she thought, that he 
should be at once attracted by the Lady Elaine, 
who was so much more beautiful—at least in 
her opinion—than anyone else. Everybody 
was attracted to her, but it did not follow that 
i sd must fall hopelessly in love with 

er. 

It looked reasonable, too—though, perhaps, 
not very flattering to her—that he should not 
fally realize the state of his feelings towards 
her—Arley —until the great heiress had been 
won by some one else, and he began to miss 
her society, which she had taken sach pains to 
make so fascinating to him ; and so reasoning 
thus—perhaps she was very weak, but she 
could not help it—she yearned to accept all 
that he had offered her. 

She stood with her face dowacast, hesitating 
and trembling before him, not even withdraw- 
ing her hand from his clasp, so intent was she 
trying to analyze her own feelings, and his 
professions of attachment. 

Her hesitancy emboldened him, and enfold. 
ing those small hands still closer in his clasp, 
he pleaded : 

“ Arley, something makes me hope, in spite 
of all the hard things that you have said to 
me; tell me that you trast me.”’ 

‘Oh, if I might,’ she cried, with an in- 
tensity that startled him, while at the same 





emia 


time it told him that she did love him—tha, 
his cause was won. 

As she spoke she flashed an eager, searc 
glance into his face—a glance that sought to 
read his very soul, 

“My darling,” Philip cried, joyfally, «1, 
you did not have some love for me you never 
would have said that. You may—you must 
trust me, and I will prove so loyal and trae, 
so fond and devoted, that, by-and-by, you will 
wonder how it was possible for you ever to 
doubt me.”’ 

Looking down into that beautiful blus 
face, into those glorious dark eyes, Philij 
Paxton’s heart was stirred with tenderer feel 
ings than it had ever experienced before, and 
he really meant at that moment all that he 
said; really believed that he should prove 
re aay man and true that he had promised 
to be. 


He did not know his own weakness—who 
does in fact?—he had not a suspicion of the 
temptations which in the future were to try 
the material of which he was made. It is ao 
easy to make resolutions and promises; 
it is so hard, in our own strength, to keep 
them. 

And lovely, pure-hearted, generous Arley 
Wentworth, won by the pleadings of her own 
heart, and his persaasive voice, smiled shyly, 
and, still looking into his eyes which seemed 
so frank and truthful, said, tremulously : 

**T would like to trast you—I will trust you, 
Philip,” and her fate was sealed. 

He drew her to him with a glad cry, and 
toached his lip to her burning brow; and, to 
his honour be it said, he knew then that, for. 
tune or no fortune, she was dearer to him than 
any woman in the world. 

At the same time he knew also that he never 
should have asked her to marry him had it 
not been for her twenty thousand poands, 

** You do love me, Arley,’’ he whispered, 

“ Haven't I confessed it enough yet to satisty 
you?” she asked, archly. 

“No, I shall want to hear it again and again, 
Tell me, when did you first discover that you 
cared for me?” 

‘Mast I go away down into the valley of 
humiliation, aud own that I lost my 
daring that firat ride from Ashdale station to 
Hazalmere,” Arley retorted, laughing, but with 
face covered with blushes. 

“Then I do not see why you needed to treat 
me as you have done during the last fortnight,” 
Philip replied, regarding her thoughtfally. 

“T was obliged toin order to hide my secret,” 
Arley answered. “When Wil's engagement 
was announced I began to be very much 
ashamed of the part I had been playing. I 
could not bear that you should think me for- 
ward and unmaidenly, while, for the world, I 
would not have you or any one else suspect 
that I had given you my love unsolicited, and 
so I concealed my feelings under an assumed 
coldness.” 

* Well, [am bound to confess that you are 
an honest little body,” Philip said, laughing. 

“Thank you; I never intend to be anything 
else,” replied truthful Arley. 

Philip winced at this unconscious reproot, 
for he felt that however much he might be 
interested in her now, he had not been s' 
honest in asking her to be his wife. 

‘*T do not think I shall leave Hazelmere for 
a few days longer,” he said, smiling. “ May! 
announce another engagement this evening? 

“ It you wish,” Arley answered, frankly. “I 
have no desire to keep it a secret.” : 

And so it was made known at dinner time, 
to the surprise of every one, that Arley Went 
worth and Pailip Paxton were betrothed lovers. 





CHAPTER X. 
THE FIRST W&DDING. 


**Do you love him, Arley ?”’ 
“ Why, my darling Lily of Mordaunt! how 
can youask such aquestion? Do you sa 
I should have accepted him if I had not?” 
“T hope not—I trust not; yet I—it is very 
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gnexpected to me—it seems very strange,” | which amounts almost tosisterhood, will last HOWLING DOGS. 


the gentle Elaine, a perplexed expres- 


her lovely face. 

in ced boon perfectly amazed when Philip 
Paxton made known the fact of his engage- 
ment to Arley, and as soon as she could catch 
her by herself she assailed her with the above 
question, while her heart was filled with a 

strange foreboding on her account. a 
She had told no one, except Wil, of Philip’s 
to her, but she could not reconcile it 
with her idea of nobility and uprightness, that 
a man prefessing love for one woman should 
go suddenly transfer his offer of marriage to 
another. Surely something must be wrong 


where. 
"She remembered how ardently he had pleaded 
for her love; he had told her that he loved her 
qwith his whole soul—that he would move the 
whole world to become worthy of her, if there 
ight be hope to win her. ; 
bered, too, that other interview, 


. remem 
when he had told her that she had made a bad 


man of him—that if his future career was 
marked by reckless deeds and heartless acts, 
she might know to what to attribute them. 

These things troubled her greatly, for she 
feared that in his anger and disappointment 
over her refusal he might have set himself to 
win the affections of Arley Wentworth out of 
pure bravado and antagonism, and this might 
be one of those heartless acts for which he 

her accountable. 

She had grown to feel a deep and abiding 
ove for the bright and interesting girl, who, 
though nearly two years older than herself, 
appeared to be that much younger; and Arley 
seemed to reciprocate this affection, notwith- 
standing that until very recently they had been 
atter strangers to each other. 

One day she impulsively threw her arms 
around Lady Elaine’s neck, and exclaimed, — 

“How I wish you were my sister! You 
have no idea how I have always longed for a 
sister, and if the fates had only given you to me 
I should be supremely happy.” 


“Why, how singular! I have often wished 
the same thing since I became acquainted with 
fom pe the Lily of Mo:dannt, with a 
{ook 


surprise. 

“ Perhaps the fact that we are both orphans 
das ca it,” she added, after a moment; 
“buat I must confess, Arley, that I have never 
seen any one who has won her way so securely 
into my heart as you have done.” 

‘That ought to make me very happy, and it 
does, dear,” Arley returned, kissing her with 
tears in her eyes, 

“Tshould have had a sister if she had 
lived,” Lady Elaine resumed, “and she would 
have been just about your age, too. It has 
been a source of great sorrow to me that she 
could not have been spared.” 

“ How old was she when she died?” Arley 


“Amere baby, not two years old, and I 
never saw her, because she died before I was 
born; bat I was never weary of hearing 
mamma talk about her. She was entirely 
different from me, too, resembling mamma, 
who had dark hair and eyes, while I am a 
thorough Mordaunt in form, and feature, and 
complexion,” 

“ What was this little one’s name? ” Arley 
ssked, much interested in Lady Elaine's story. 

Alice; and she was exceedingly bright for 
ty ws Ican remember how papa used to 
talk about the smart things she would say and 
do in her baby way; and of course, being 
their first baby, they were very proud of her. 
Chad a brother, too, who was younger thanI ; 

© was taken also, and mamma never re- 
covered from the shock of his death—she 
could not be reconciled to the loss of the only 
a , Mordaunt,” Lady Elaine concladed, 


“ What a strange world this is?” Arley re- 
marked, reflectively ; ‘ some people aak 80 
many to love them, ard others so few. But, 
aff laine, I am happy to bave won your 

ection, and I hope that this friendship, 





throughout our whole life.” 

“ I know of nothing that would cause me 
greater pain than to have it broken,” Lady 
Elaine said, with a little sigh of apprehension, 
as she thought of Philip, and wondered how 
his marriage with Arley would affect it in the 
fature. 

“ Let us put a seal upon it,” she added, 
eagerly, after a’ moment; ‘‘let us exchange 
rings, Arley. You havea queer twisted ring 
on your third finger that I have admired ever 
since I first saw it; let me have it and I will 
ae you this in return, and she drew off a 

vely emerald surrounded by tiny pearls as 


she _— 

‘No, indeed, Elaine; that would not be a 
fair exchage at all,’ Arley opposed. ‘ That is 
@ very costly ring, while mine, though exceed- 
ingly odd, isonly a —— affair, which I 
bought as a guard, to this diamond that grand- 
papa gave me two “te 

‘*Never mind, I want it,” persisted Lady 
Elaine, ‘‘and I want you to have this; so, if 
there are no precious associations connected 
with it, put it here on this finger, and let me 
put mine upon yours.” 

She held out her slender hand as she ceased 
speaking, and Arley obediently slipped the 
twisted ring upon the third finger. 

Then taking Arley’s hand, she put the 
emerald above the diamond. 

‘* With this ring I wed thee, dear,” she said, 
with a fond smile, but with a little tremulonus- 
ness in her tones, ‘so remember that you are 
my especial friend for all time, in sickness or 
in health, for better or for worse, it will be all 
the same—be sure that you never forget it, 
Arley.” 

. Arley Wentworth kissed her with trembling 
ips. 

‘You would compel any one to love you 
almost against their will,’’ she said, “ bat I 
certainly never shall forget.” 


(To be continued.) 








Tae Ewer Dvuckx.—The eider dack is one of 
the most valuable birds of the northern regions, 
supplying, as it dces, a most important article 
of commerce, and furnishing one of the chief 
means of support for the people, For these 
reasons the eider duckis zealously guarded and 
cherished by the inhabitants of Norway and 
all the northern islands; and in Iceland the 
killing of one of these birds or the secreting of 
an egg is rigorously gcse by law. The 
eider duck, as is well known, robs her own 
breast of down with which to line her nest, and 
also reserves @ supply of feathers asa covering 
for her eggs while she is away in pursuit of 
food. The down is thus easily secured by the 
owners of the island, who do not hesitate to 
rob the nest a second and even a third time 
after it has been patiently rebuilt by the mother 
bird. The eggs.are also daily collected, and 
constitute an important article of food. Only 
one or two are left in the nest to hatch, and 
those which are not consumed are pickled for 
winter use. The breeding places of the eider 
duck are private property, and are the source 
of a large income to their owners, The plan 
most frequently adopted is to remove both eggs 
and down, when the female lays another set of 
eggs and covers them with fresh down. 
These are in taken, and then the male is 
obliged to give his help by taking down from 
his own breast, and supplying the place of 
that which was stolen. e down of the male 
bird is pale coloured, and as soon as itis seen 
in the nest, the eggs and down are left un- 
touched in order to keep up the breed. In the 
male bird the top of the head is velvety-black, 
and the cheeks are white. Theear-covers and 
back of the head is pale green. The back is 
white, The neck and upper parts of the breast 
are white, the lower ts of the neck pale buff, 
and the breast and abdomen black. relieved by 
@ patch of white on the flanks. The bill and 
legs are . The female is reddish brown, 
mottled with darker brown. The totalength 
of the bird rather exceeds two feet, 





Iz Mr. D’Eyncourt is rightly reported to 
have said that a» man can rosecuted for 
keeping a dog which howls to the disturbance 
of his master’s neighbours, we are afraid he is 
wrong in his law ; and he wil! have encouraged 
a number of unneighbourly persons to enter 
into vexatious quarrels with those who live 
next door to them, 

A howling dog is a great nuisance, so isa 
lond-crowing cock, so is a ay Hg piano; 
and schoolboys home for the holidays are the 
worst nuisance of all to those who take no 
family interest in their noise and their pranks. 
But dwellers in cities must bear and forbear. 

A man may be prohibited from keeping two 
howling dogs, because two dogs are not 
necessary to his protection; but no existing © 
law can debar him from one dog, 
if the brute howls and barks in d of his 
duty as sentry, what is to be done—so long as 
burglars fear the yelping dogs most? 

These poor creatures are our four-footed 

lice, and that jthey do much to keep our 

ouses safe is acknowledged without any pro- 
fessional jealousy by their colleagues of the 
biped force. We are not saying that a man 
whose nerves are worried by the noise of his 
neighbour's dogs, cocks, cats, or children ought 
to have no remedy. 

Carlyle suffered acutely from some fowls 
kept within earshot of his ~—y and it would 
have been a public misfortune if the owner of 
these birds had refused to part with them when 
he was told what misery they inflicted, 

People ought to be neighbourly, but it must 
not be forgotten that, while some persons 
whose occupations demand quiet are entitled 
to every consideration when they complain 
even of little noises, others too frequently object 
to the natural hubbub of domestic life out of 
pure cantankerousness. 

The man who dislikes his neighbour will be 
disposed to hate his neighbour’s dog, and call 
him a howler without much thought as to 
whether he is bearing false witness. — 
Graphic. 





Tue Quen, who takes great interest in the 
a he Works at Windsor, has just 
archased three panels, the work of the Eng. 
ish apprentices, representing Osborne, " 
and Buckingham Palace. These designs are 
treated with foliage, and are intended to illus- 
trate the seasons. , which represents 
winter, is already in the possession of Her 
Majesty. Windsor, B m Palace, and 
Osborne will represent g, Summer, 
autumn respectively. 


Ovr Lanavacz.—The task of preparing a 
new dictionary of the English age, is, 
perhaps, about as grave, intricate, andlaborious 
as man could undertake. Of all tongues, ours 
is the most inexact and scattering, to begin 
with. It was largely borrowed, in the first 
instance, from foreign sources; and we have 
been adding to it from the vccabularies of other 
nations for centuries, More than this, we 
alone of all ae oes on the earth havea 
common habit coining new words, and 
giving old words new meanings to suit our 
whims or to emphasize a particular fact or 
object. By such means, our lexicon is made 
to undergo continual change, and to be, as it 
were, in an unceasing hide-and-seek withitself. 
The words and expressions in general use two 
hundred years ago are many of them ab- 
re and Sonn yee A ae at ys 
vailing English speech e last cen 
not at - that of — os a would not be 
too much to say, pro , that every nm 
who lives to me ade pers ge eo must Bnd it 
necessary to alter his “English as she is 
spoken” in a very considerable degree from the 
style in which it was taught to him at the 
start, if he would make sure of being under- 
stood and of escaping correction and derision. 
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HACETLE. 


Groovme ie regerded ae very silly, bat, atter 


gii,.it ie the goon that makes the greatest.stir | 


id sheiworid. i 

Wew s:man’'s ichesta at eur le-begih. to: torn 
grev, it means. that he is: filty years olds but 
shen they begin. to. tarn black-—thas means 
that he is sixty. 

* Woanisipthatqueudike shout that girl?” 
sokedonepegagimamofanether, “kiyserm,’’ 
wi the brief repby. ss 

‘Gann —fto lady who-has been-diveoersiag on 
the seicnes ot hortionltare)—~ “th, yea, you 


eo iomasiant] py dit) wis. you! wankd tell Ane 
wy my woustache: deessnet thrive better.” 
Ladae~ ‘Welb 1 sheuld:imegine itiis kept too 
nonchdn she shades” 

AY vevse~ asked a» young “lady 
what shee thought of the: ““martiage: state in 
general.” -“feb Hnowing, can’s’teth,” ‘waeitite 
repis; “brt ifyowand I could pusour: heads 
togetbery bi could: soon . give: -you' a denite 
auewer,”’ 

A Wearret gentlemen, whoowre a coutttry 
seer, nearly Kits wife; who fell into’ a -river 
wich flows through‘htvestate: He announced 
+e narrow escape ‘to his frientis; expetti 








Tus ifame that comes from banging is but 
hemp-tie honour. 

« Yes; sheveaid, ‘I always obey my hus. 
band, but°I reckon» I have someting to:say 
aboat wheat his: conmsmendsshall be.” 


"I'D hate to be in your shoes,” said a 
woman, as she was quarrelling with a neigh- 
bour.. ‘“ You eouldn’t get into. them,’ sarcas- 
tically replied the reighbonr. 

“Sin” esidoas master: to a sleepy/headed 
apprentics;.“ have you. ¢vet seen. a suai) ?” 
“Yes, sire” *“(Phensyoucmnust thave-med it;for 
youcould:never have overtaken it!’ 


Lavy (toa small boy with a dog)—“ Johnny, 
does that deg bark at night?” Jehnny {eho 
is @ eonnoisseur in Aogs)—'* No, ma’am.. He 
barks at cats enftether.dogs.” 


“T preserve my equilibrium ander all. cir- 
cumstances; she was heard:to-say, in’a pause 
of the music, to the:towhunired youth who wre 
herescott. “Do you?”he answered, softly. 
“ Mettler cans hers.” Then the’ music~ re- 
sumed. 


“T pon’r see the bell,” said a. handsome 
womsn.at thefront.doorof a honse-to aman 
shovelling.coal. “Faith, ma‘am, an’ ye wud, 
though, av ye were-to lookin the glass,’ said 
the gallant.cosl-shoveller. 


their congratulations. One of tiem an off | . How to Sscuas 4 Lonc-Hoxsruoon.—Easter 


packelor—wrote as follows:—“'Laiways toll 
you that river waseoo shallow,”’ 


An epitaph it erate! churstysrd reads thus: | 


—Herg lita Bernard eg who was 
accidentally ktfled In the forty:fitth year of bis 


‘Tes monument wes erected by his | 


age. 
grntefal fantify.' 

A couxtnrmin, who recently visited London, 
extered ons of .the hotels an® sat déwn to 
ianer, Upen the bil of fare being handed 
Hidt by the watter, He remarked t “he 
Gidn’t care bout readiti’ now—he’d wait til 
after dinser’’ . 


is enidito .bethe-proper time for merryivg. 
This give: the ceuple’a long: honeymoon,. and 
they will be im just-the right condition-to re- 
pent-when the next Lent comes round, 

A srssmz ‘hotel - inoue overcharged a 
traveller for bad accommodation. ‘What will 
you do when. you have killed the .goose that 
lsys the golden egg?” asked the grumbling 
traveller. ‘“* Wait for another goose!” said the 
herd:faced lan@lord. 


‘Women’s rights!” exelaimed.a man, when 
the subject was broached. ‘* What more do 


| they want? My wife bosses me; our daughters 


“ BFt8 faces has not‘the marks cfa criminal,” | 
reniarke@ a sympathetic clergyman of a | 


prisoner, who was arfaigned for a brutal 
attempt at murder. “No,” 


replisd the | 


prosecutor ; ‘‘his face has not; bat just Jook | 


at his victim’s.”’ 
» sdtending charch ona recent 
Sondwy, wasiasied ber-cepi ‘of the.sermon. 
Ob t J..suppose;” she xeplied.; “ but 
whet. the miniater bad! I was so 
ruteraptediine his feetthas I forgot +o listen to 
bis seemdow) |” 
““Prou sinteen to twenty they kuew more 
then’l d]@;” eat@aw old farmer, talking abont 


bis beye:<“ Ae waemuch; 
etthisty they were willing to hear what Thad 


to say; at thirty-five theyaske@Pany advice, 
and I think, when they get to be forty, they 
wilt xetanily scltrow ledge tiat the-old man 
Goss dtrew something.” 

A Tiakiire, Tivtrctioy,—At afamily party 
& P o@igy wasexecnting onthe piano a 
8 bi . more military than . pastoral. 
‘een exchimsan cet aath pec 
it bean’ ” exclaimed an.old aunt,, i 
t) the, nejghihour fgom next doo: whe ha 
joined a “What splendid execution! 
‘You seat, o.hear the sound of the soldier's 
ry ot ying Away in the distance,” ‘‘Ah,” 
sR Bi eid r, if they would only take 
koe piaain tiem oe 

& otue.tua who wanted a 
ings teppei into a shop and te ba ahown 
good pair. The shopkeeper placedfive pairs 
cefore bim, ont. of whieh the gentleman 
eclected m pain, the of which, hewas 
informed, - : “(Dinaty is a0 
zueb,” asid the eustower; ‘I am. a friend of 
yous benae, snd siways come to your shop, 
eud ‘you must le} me havethe siockinga for 
something lees,’ “I am thankfal to.yonofor 
your patronage,” seid the 
1 cammot let pouhave thestockings for jess. I 
ean.cbliged.tollive.on my friends, because: my 

mever come-te buy ampthing af me,” 


ir of etock- 


* Tan’t. 





* Ohyno, my love; 


<@ play to-morrow night. 


boss us both, and the servant girl bos:es the 
whole family. It's time the men were allowed 
some rights.” 

Aomn wanting his wifetolet him in when 
heiwas to. come:home: late at night, she. said: 
“ Batmy dear, 1 shall catch cold coming down 
solate toilet you in.’’ Lo which he replied, 
Fill rap you up thesoughly 
before:jou come down.” 

A soranT young man suggested to @ lady 
friend that this wes lesp yearend pleyfoally 
‘pata that she’ woutd have to take hinrtorome 
place now.” “All ” swid-she, “there-is 
ad Twill take pou” ud of course 
a “Ww ou. course 
be bal te gt them, Ttfs a cold dey when a 
gitt gets feft. 

A ee arg Boge ters took his pines at the 
table of a Western hotel, where the landlord 
“waa the only waiter, and, after finishing a very 
fcanty. meal, he said ‘Persuavively, “I ehonld 
like dome dessert.” Dassert? Wot's that? 
We. ain't got none,” ‘Well, give me some 
pe “Pie, tinnder! Weain’s got no pie! 

Ip yourself to the mnstard.” 

musty, + You. know,” 


sd fer Bo to eee. who.bad been 


xemar npom. the rapid aging.of one,of Mrs. 
ae ey HP ‘Not every body, dear,” re- 
plied Bass." das Me who lives longanone). 
you.mean;” adding,.pathatically,.“‘I should 
gieve to-think thatmy sweet w. ever 
grow old.” It is. whigpered that the Basses 

are not living.on-the. best.of terms just now, 
Not Gumzxye-When Michael 
veteran. defendant, was cadled..to ‘plead to a 
chargeof stealing 2. of pantaloons worth 
ten shillings from, Ralph, of Prince- 
“7 eam not.gnilty of that.” 


ten; he 
‘* You didn’t. take the panteioons2” Prosecutor | 


| Reasley asked. 4:0, yes). 1 took. them.” 


shopkeeper ; “brit | 
| guilty: 2” 
| wpar of panty worth ten shillings.’’ 


‘‘ Why do: you »fiken, that you, are net 
“ Because Tom Ralph ree 

augh- 
ter.) 


— a. 


Doss desshandol?” No, batabelawne 
doi whey can geo0p Aiskit abors.theawil, 

JonN Boris C Remcyichas weitgem uy 
about A \LostiBtiend” ‘We intorodiea tan 
len: hint-» Beer, 

Aoraw in Rochester fa citer hibiset Ripe 
Witkls. He must bave en tir the “pdt, 
force twenty years. { 

Anoimpeonpions fop rai@that his straigns. 
ened circumstagces were Owidg,to hit fallons 
in, the ‘‘ yarn business ;'” sha‘ds, nobadywonhi 
belisve his stories. 

Tux apesker who hes too many heads to iis 
discourse will Dud) i difizuln s0.m cure mtign. 
tive ears to all of them. an 

Buspaanr treinersiesy thatanimealvextiti's 
prest terror at theeightoiiamouse; Thistisns 
the onty respest in which theaninral resenilie: 
@® woman. bt can't go ang distamvewithin 
taking a trunk with.iss 

A vont senile acon itthuiion entitle? “Why 
do I ‘live? This is easy te-anewem Reis 
because-he sends His contributions “to this 
office; instead df bringing them-it pergen: 

‘My friend; remarke d's temperance worker 
to a man Who-het once more ate to Tintibe, 
“Tam sorry to hear thet pow beve broken th 
pledge.” “Oh, nevermind,” was'the chicerti! 
reply, “I camsign-another just as: gool” 

‘‘Qoozep potatoes’’ saye..the American 
farmer, ‘‘are eaten greedily .by, hoge” ..Qane 

ight. We have, seen, a hcg aan bali 
the Iast.oue.cut.cf a dish before .apy. buma 
being,2t the. table.bad a-biie, 

“Twist -Lbadseyes in. the.back:of my, bead,’ 
ssid m youngdady theothemevening,.‘ 4 
aaked a devoted admirer bneethlesslg:) ‘fo 
that I could see what was.going-en. withoutithe 
trenble of turning my.bead.” “ You.cantum 
wy bead without any tronble,” respondeduthe 
youth, with a gloompeigh. 

Masasan :—“ What did you mean: by:telliog 
me that Joiner’s:play drew so splendidly in 
other cities? Wingy we've played tovempty 
beuches.ever sinee:ws put it on.; and yeu tell 
me that in New Yosk you turned. away, ha- 
dreds nightly.” Leading nagu:—So.wedid. 
I never knew a play that would; ivna. awage 
atewd £0 Quickly a3 Joimer’s:” 

He-was jist 'en.the point cf pr apd 
she; with a palpitativg heart, we er 
ear to-catch' the werds she so ‘longed to err, 
when a little mouse ran wsrress the floor. 
‘Did she'ecream or iaimt? °-youask, “OB, no 
gentle: inquirer, she did not. - SiteopsifP no 
attention to the mouse, 


ASTRONOMERS tell ‘ust theit-p wn simple, in- 
tellfigible way thatthe -craftpet ls “of 
the days ?sduete He obliqtityof 

to the’terrés trial Rprizon.” ' Phis-dnght tpt 
at rest the foolish itén thatthe’ dtiys arelonge 
becacse the sun riser earifer ara sets” Tater, 


“Annan!” Teddy, me boy, be just aliber 
telling me how. many chazes 1 Dave fh she 
Phere sack, and faith If yo tell me.I'l give y 
the whole fdive.”—Five.”” said ‘Teddy 
«Arrah'!’Be me sow, 5&4 Toth to ‘the me 
“that tould ye.” “a 
Wro.can dcabs wousn’s sagzame 2, .Cm- 
turies upon centuries ago, e ito-yat the would 
was in its ‘‘salad days,” the trae relation 
between man an@ wonoisn was. réc ? 
These two.quaiit lines contala the h of 
domestic hfe from the beginuing, antl they a 
not likely fo be proven falee by the fatire:— 
“As the good mam saifb, so say we; 
the goodwoman skith, so mnat‘it be,” 


A api recently had a remackeble espet- 
ence with a new Irish servent— Biléy 
said she; one etening,, ‘ weicmustihavese®® 

| saveages for te. | Lexpech companys’ "Se: 

win'am.’—Tew:time arrived, and iwith itithe 
company. The table was spread, thie seame 
simmering, bit. 60 sausage « Jae 

* Where arethe sausages, Diddy? ” ‘thedady 

inquired, And sure they’ne in the tage 

me’am! Dids't you tell me we most det? 

‘em for tay.7 ‘ 





7?’ 





igithe 
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SOCIETY, STATISTICS. Mekal COU S, 
pe A 2 Pore Leo's day’s Workis minutely describsd 
‘zr Maszsey's:Dobazes Pipe,” asithe Kiln i, 
4 -eoMEROUS and distingaished company 8s: | atthe Casiom House for cremat ingcontraband | . bythe Ulvwramontane journal Germania, Tho 


pombledin Henry VIL.'s bepelin Westminster | 


on’ Wednesday afternoon, the 25th of 
june, to: Witness the marriage of the Hop, 
Aallam Tennyson, eldest eon of the Poet 
Laureate; with Miss Audrey Boyle, only 
da ot Mr. Charles. John Boyle, 

ibride: was. attired in rich white satia, 
simply bat -« ly made, the front being 
é with flaunves of Brussels point aol ; 
apd over & few .aprass. of orange 
ber hair was aeramged:a‘largs handsome eve 
veil, which uearly. concealed her features and 
fell ‘imgraceful fo about her. Her veil-was 
fastened with “a ga and she carried 
slovely bow 

oie peidet noid looked exceadingly well in 
Pn of. ivery-white sili, covered with 
Isdiaty nrasiin and trisamed with lace, and face 
vounets ttimmed with Jarge bite feather 
aigzettes-; the children wearing dresses to 

, made after Sir Joshua Reynolds, 

anid Hats to match. Each carried a-bouquet 


of pink and white carnations and maidennsis 


ferth. 

Lady Tenuysoa wore French grey moiré and 
white! lace, with close white’ Quaker-like 
bonnet, Lady Sarah Spencer's wasp band- 

some dress of bronze satin,..ttimmed with 
vibboss velvet and laee, and # lace bonnet, 
Mrs; Gladstone was in blue velvet and satin, 
tHmuted with white lace, aud wore a bonnet 
to mach, The Countess of Selborne wore 


and’ Lady Sophia Palmer's dress was: po mere 
cf coffee-coloared' lace over white silk, and lace 
nopnet tomatch. Lady Wolaeley looked well 
in a steel-grey satin skirt, drapedwith fine 
bisek lace, amd jacket..bediee of grey broché 
pe ras Seog with ateel buttons ; bonnet and feathers 

pe her agnguter ane being simply 
= in ms with large grey straw 


marriage of the MarquisCassar Dosain, 
ome Be ae eed ae of Jerusatem, with Mies 
Rutherford, daughter of the 
or kley Ruther — which took 
placerat the Pro-Cathedral, K ton, Wass 
very eee affair, On the arrival of the bride, 
soon etter balf-past: eleven, accompanied by 
her mother, she was me’ her little page, 
Waster Barly, in Tighiand garb, who'sup- 
jit ‘twain, and on entering the ssered 
vaiiding wawrevetved by her six bridesmuids, 

srg non were ren, 
‘bride was attired in:bodice: and train of 
Gewnr broehé, the latter ‘being: if . back 
witht tha thers, flowers, avd di busiles, 
a petticoat of richsatin duchesse, covered 
wish-akt le lace ; feathers, orange’ blossoms, and 
myrtle wers arranged inthe fair, covered bys 
long tile veil, which was fasten tencd by diamond diamond 
fesiligs, cwsrings, sett’ icee’ dfemaped 
3} ree’ diamond stars, 

the bridegroom’ 8 gifts. 

The bridesmaids wore dresses of cream lace 
ovér Cream satin, trimmed with bouquets of 
crimson and a carnations, The four elder 
ladies wore cream, lace honnets, and earried 
bouguéts of crimson and garnations; 
aud the children wore large Leghorn hats and 
} com feathers and carried gilt baskets of 

wers, Eath wore a gold bangle, the. bride. 
groom's gift, 


Tux.doors of Norfolk Honse- were, on the 
20% June, opened after some-yeurs for-w bali, 
which, in the absencs of the Duke aud Dachess 
of Norfolk, was given by Lady Edmund Tal- 
bot. Phecapabilities of the mansion-are such 
that there was no crowd, and dancing was a 
Teal pleasure in the beautifal ball- wert 

sin the mosi perfeot manner by in 
numerable wax candles. Lady Edmun ré 
ceived the company in the first drawing-room, 
s@Fnearher stood the Earl and Countess of 


» Lady Alice Bertie, and Lady Mar- 
euet Howard ise Bertie, an y Ma 


nicotine is jocosely termed, mast in these days | 
of Liveral saving. ba. ap rather 
costly luxury. In ths three years from’ 1880 
te. 1883 no less! han 5)000tbs, of tebaccd has 
|| bsen seized, andaibofthis, with the exception 
of some 7,000 dbs., has been: burned! in the 
capacious bowl. 

Tue fruit.cropin Germsny ie moat abun- 
dant this year. Ranad Heidelberg the — 
arein profasion, and one little village slowe 
sends.oi daily.some. eighty. car-loads,-with the 

of realising-e profit-of £4,000 for the 
season’s crops. Moat of the strawberriés come 
from Saxony, whenee they aresenttoa Straw- 
berry Exchangeat Bertin. 





GEMS, 





Hez‘is- well pleased who is well satisfied. 

| Pum world does not require 20 much to be 
_ informed as to bs reminded. 

| . Every base oceupation makes one sharp in 
its practice, amd dell ia every: other. 

You cannot bring the best ont ofa man 
unless you believe the best.is somewhere in 
him. 

WHATEVER We m8y ad, interest and 
vanity are the sources of moatof ourdfflictions, 

Even @ fool does not choosen fool for a 
favourite. He knows better than that; he 
roust have something ‘to lean agains®. 

Tr is oneof.the most promising-traiteof human 
nature that heroic unselfishness always er- 

kindles the enthusiasm of mankind. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


apples to half a peck of green fox grapes. 
aarter the apples, aed put them conte stew 
witha little water. Whenquite stewe, pnt 

it through @ colander. To each pitt sai one one 
pound of white sugar. Cover it in a preserv- 
ing-kettle, and season‘ it with - enon. 
peel and nufmeg, I6 must cook waalls., toe 
two hours, until it.is-a clear.dark green, aad 

be stirred constantly te-prevent itfrom burn- 
ing. Jaat before it gets cold favour with 
rose-water and put ‘it! into modtis: 

Scznwep Pears.—Cut amnamber of pears into 
halves; peel therm, and. triay them teh’ or 
them all‘of'a size, pnt thent ito an-en ef 
saucepan, with jast-.exough -water to cover 
them;andia eof low ‘wagar; the 
thit tind of # lemon; wfew'ctoves, and'spffivient 


them neatly on a strain the syrap, les “it 
reftase on: the firs, and wien 0d pour it over 
the pears, 

To Przsrave Quiness —Teke one pound of 
sugat to one pound of frais Daxboil the 
quinces, then pare carefally, and take out the 
cores, After boiling mp the skins and coras, 
take one pint ci the Sees whieh they were 
boited to every: Let the: 
melt, then add patrons, pn fet it boii qti 
for nearlpan.hoar. Oover'the.pan while.boil- 
rane Boil the seed separately in a:-thin muslin 


Ornanes Mazmananz,—To every ponand of 
fruit-a4d: one pint of boiling. water and one 
and‘a-half pounds of sugar; bsilthe orsnges 
until perfectly soft, onus.them. up, remove the 
pulp, and scrape well the iaside of the beat 
sing, which cut very five’for ‘chips; add‘ the 
waterte the pulp, and stréin; measure pos 
liquid, add.to it the sugar and cizips {20}: too 
many); and: boil fifteen or twenty minates ; 
sk’m parficularly, 





———— 


Arrsr Manmatapr.—Take one pint of graen | good 





| Pope rises at six, spetitts sometime: in-medita- 


tion, and celebrates Mass.at seven... From 


op | eight o'dlock ‘he ‘is busy “witht sorres 


until elevea, wien: he-gives oy —- 
ing the*bishops; anibaesadors; sane ben 
He then sponds an hour an@a# Hewalking i in 
the Vatican eng-with his privateseeratary, 
and attended by two guards; ordriveriatho 
grounds ifthe weather is bad. At 2 Pp... the 
Pope dines off ons kind of meat, two dishes of 
vegetables, fruit, and a g'ass,of claret, and 


after a short rest.he works-again till half- -past- 
four, when. elves. Ses EE Se officials. 
Remdéing: foreign’ evening 


journaie accupics-the-ev 
after eight o “elaak,. his. Moliness.studying tho 
Preneh edt ‘Tttlies: ongens'‘himaself,: while 
oeitdvnes articles from the Gernan- and 
mee! 7 ercare translatedto him. Prayers 
follow. at Half-past-ning, ‘Leo XI. tuen-sups 
off soup, an egg, and salad, and retires. 


Tan'Ledy Mayoress,.on Jane18, opened a 
bazaar in the eoneert-room known as Oadby 
Hall, within a few miinates’ ‘watk from 
Addison-road siadion, Kensington, held in std 
of theparieh) charities; Preity. and useful 
articles were offered for sale eat moderate 
prices and in bewildering variety. ‘The ladies 
had warked*hard, te: judge by-themresults dis- 
played upon’ the ample etaiis whier were 
arranged: round the.room. Among the orna- 
mental fancy-farnisuse for.ths drawing-room 
many novelties might be observed, such as 
ee ne ean with pom lest, work- 
boxes mae. pisited braid, an pincushions 
in the form of miniature wall pockets. Per- 


haps the’ prettiest vot «the bazaar 
were the dhinty baskets of cot flowers‘of fairy 
dimensions, the-handle just large enough to go 


over one’s seeellitile finger. 

Pacts asovur LzavssimAeiai well koown, & 
tree cannot grow without leaves, These-are 
put forth every year, and are:a contrivances for 
vastly increasing thesurines, An oak txee of 


a. several acres of surface to 
the edge the pig dak Fe rn season, It has 
nM elm at 

Cantino Mone.) nob & very tree, 


exposes. about five mores of talieae if weinelnde 
beth sides: of the leaves; are more 
farts diosa to stomactthan longs, A 

+cat ol ig labovatory for assimilating or manc- 
faotoring raw-materialaiinto-plant fabric, The 

celular structare of the leaves, wood aad bariz 
of a tres, is a complicated subjedt’to treat'in-2 
way... Ti reqnires..a.vaatsurface of 

eaves to do a little work. By coumting the 


leaves: on a panko mnienianeied, the 
surfaee of botht-sides:ot eash ) WE BBR BOS | 
many iuchies ereneéded to buill np theroots 
AOA Stet Sk SEG DEY OOK After tha, flit 
year the eld .stem- of :the \aadbears no:leaxes. 
Teig yom’ Fa of the branches, 
. | or its A tregis a sort of 


community, each part having ityown daitiesto 
pestorm.. Tne.rcot hairs takes upmost of the 
neurishnens.. —— 7 roots. take this to 
the larger ones,and ‘they: in:tarn, like the 
branches of's river. wilde on ‘the od of ‘crade sap 
into.the trank, w, nee ys if. to:fihe leaves, 
The: assimilated or sap passes feom 

= leaves to all —— patts of the plant, 
ania deposit. is. made where. moat needed. If 


the'suger | a branch. is’ much. exposed to’the winds, the 


base. of it Has a certate swpport or certain 
amount,of noarishment. So. with the trank 
ef atree. If the-base-of.@ brancher themaia 
tronk is much expesed to the” winds: and 
storms, a much titicker de posit-of food is made 
there. The winds give a tree exercise, which 
seems good to help niake it’ strong. Ocr 
Raneine’ woot “8 from trees grawiag in 

places. The. limbsof.a.tree areall 
the time striving with:eash obherto see which 
shall have the most roonr andthe most-sun- 
shine, While some perish ia the attempt, or 
meet with only very ia saecess, the 
strongest of the strong bus euevive, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


a. The work is by Mr. Wilkie Collins, and can 
boavtained from any bookseller. 
* Awxtous uizzim.-= 540 another cannot = — gaa 
of the child except by #pPlication to a magistrate. 
_—We regret we are unable “to inform 5 ». 
youn learn by writing, with full particulars, to the 
Consul-General at Cairo. 

F. G. A.—Evidently 4 handsome girl, and of mar- 
rlageable age, to whom the photograph does not do 
i * 

~—There would be no harm in going to"the 

Pp W the weather be fine it ought to be a very 

evjoyable day's outing. me 

nr F.—Such a fellow is utterly unworthy o 

» tr pest plan is never to speak to him again. 
We do not make any charge for answering questions. 

w. G. G.—Cricket is of comparatively modern origin, 


put it has taken the precedence of all other out-door 
na‘ 2. 


games as a th 
©. ¥. 8.—A man should not brook a downright insult 
from another without notice, but if he can avoid losing 
his temper he will have the be:t of it in the 
long run. m 
—1¢ is almost im Ye for you to teach your- 
oii'as cue _ your Pama it you could you would 
fose so much time at commencement that you 
would probably get disgusted with yourself before you 
make enough to be rid of the drudgery. Even 
with a good master, it would take at least three years 
before you could be really proficient. 


A. D, E.—The lines— 
Oh. for a tongue to curse the slave, 


ie 
Yer the counsel e ve, 
CF ak oc) them in their hour of might, 


are by Thomas Moore in “ Lalla Rookh.” 


L. B.—Spir‘ts or oil of turpentine is made from crude 
turpentine by distillation, the solid part which is left 
being the common yellow resin used in making soap, 
candles, varnish,’ fireworks, for calking the seams of 
versels, and for putting on violin bows. Oil of turpen- 
tine ia used in medicine, in making varnishes, and for 
m’xing with paints. When distilled a second time and 
purified it becomes camphene, once much used to burn 
in lamps. 

. G.- housekeepers are frequently annoyed 
bp rate Se walls which careless or 


ttern 


t. In the morning it can be brushed 

Oe ee Ste will have disappeared, but a renewal of 
the operation may be necessary if the oil-mark is old. 

A. B. W.—A free application of soft soap to a flesh 

removes the fire from the flesh, 

according to a medical man who had been burned re- 


th nain ceases, a ly and then dust over 
with fine flour. When last covering dries hard 
repeat the ofl and flour, dressing until a coating fs 


un’ 
obtained. When the latter dries, allow it to stand until 
it cracks and falls off, as it will do in a day or two, and 
a new skin will be found to have formed where the skin 
was burned. 


thoroughly am 
that they may show him 
Se = 
lace. 

J. H. M.—Platonic love is the name applied to affec- 
tion between two persons of different sex which is pre- 


med to be unaccom: by any amcrous passion, 
ra to be based ae | and inteliectual affinities. 
The ex 


in the views of Plato, who 
held that the common sexual love of the race is only a 
subordinate form of that lect and ideal love of truth 
which the soul should vate, 


Lizziz McD.—Dunedin, the capital of Otago, is the 
Sargest. best built, and most important city in New 
Zealand. It has been considerably enlarged and im- 
proved of late years, There are very good shops, hand- 
some public buildings, churches of all the chief deno- 
m: , recreation grounds, i gardens, a 
race course, two theatres, and very pleasant suburbs. 
If you have friends there you will find it a very agree- 
able place to live in. 


“Ispustrious” asks for recipes by which he can 
make black and carmine ink. For the black, boil, in 
one quart of water, four ounces of shellac and two 
ounces of borax until dissolved ; add two ounces of 
gum arabic dissolved in a little hot water; boil and add 
enough of a well triturated mixture of equal parts 
indigo and lampblack to prod the proper colour. 
Let this stand for a few hours, and then draw off, and 
eae ee ink st es = of powdered 

Pp lake, eighteen grains of powdered gum arabic 
dissolved in three ounces of ammonia water, 








E. Mc C.—The best plan to make canaries sing is to 
place them in a room with other singing birds. . 


Betinpa.—We know nothing of the irm, and do not 
vouch for the reliability of advertisers. 


Ettzwa.—We do not know where the preparation can 
be procured. 

E. L. G.—The Times newspaper was first printed by 
steam machinery in 1814. 


R. J. B.—Benzine will clean kid gloves better and 
more expeditiously than anything else. 


C. 8. B. T.—It is a matter of individual choice. Do 
not buy anywhere until you have visited various parts 
of the country. 


Francis ay ® write a very =e pene. ane 
5 ;" companionshi|) ome are 
for geod bege.” = 


Lavy L.—No young lady can dress on the sum you 
name. It onght tobe your right to earn what you need 
by the pretty art. 


T. 8. E—To clean silver, mix two teaspoonfuls of 
ammonia in a quart of hot soap-suds. Put inthe silver- 
ware and rub it, using an old nailbrush or toothbrush 
for the purpose. Then wipe it dry with a soft cloth and 
polish it with chamois leather. 


M. M. —John M'lton was a | advocate of liberty in 
every form. Itisa difficult word to settle the per 
meaning, but the idea conveyed in John Stuart ’s de- 
finitior isperhapsas good as any other. He tells us that 
liberty is perfect freedom of thought, a. and 
pe in so far as they do not interfere with the rights 
of others, 


IN THE TWILIGHT. 


In the twilight, in the gloaming, 

en the sun sunk to rest, 
Then I linger—fondly roaming 
With the one I love the best. 


Then I whisper, then I murmur 
All the joy that through the day, 
Pent within my heart's deep chamber, 
In a leaden silence lay. 


Then my lips are swift to utter 
All the rapture of my soul, 

And, as doves white- ed flutter, 
So my thoughts without control 


Issue bravely from the portal, 
Where beneath a lock and key, 
They had dwelt, until night’s presence 
Set the tiny pris'ners free. 


M. C. B. 


L. C. B.—1. Louis means ‘a defender of the people,” 
Alice ‘“‘a noble;” Henrietta and Harriet are the 
feminine of H , which means “a rich lord.” 2. Take 
no notice of what he says. Heis only trying to tease you, 
and the more notice you take of him the more he will 
keep on. Indifference will soon stop him. 


P. W. F.—1. Among the Eastern nations the ruby 
was regarded as a beneficent stone, which cured evils 
arising from the unkindness of friends. 2. No, 38. 
There is considerable disparity, but if the couple are 
well mated in other respects, the difference in age is 
not an insuperable objection. 

Rosrz N.—The art of agreeable to others is to 
appear well with the company, and rather 
to seem well entertained with them than to 

to them. A th 


without a oo ition; and 
when a man of such a turn comes old age he is 
almost sure to with It is true, 
indeed, that we should not dissemble and flatter in 
com: ; but a man may be very agreeable, in strict 
co’ = SS 2 ee 2 aa 
silence, w! he cannot uer, and by a ng 
assent where he can. Now an = = > with a 
person so exactly formed to please t he will gain 


upon every one that hears or beholds him ; this dis- 
is not merely 


position the gift of nature, but frequently 
the effect of much kno of the world and a com- 
mand over the passions, 


D. V. W.—The erreotype process was the name 
ven to the o' eg c pr as introduced 
one of ite inventors, M. Daguerre. Joseph Niepce 
and Daguerre had each dently been experi- 
menting for the purpose of vering a method of 
obtaining permanent pictures by the chemical action of 
. A process by which that result could be 
obtained was discovered by Niepce, and he and 
Daguerre united to perfect it. After the death of 
Niepce, in 1833, Daguerre p ted his y 
alone, and made such improvements in the process that 
Niepce’s son consented that the invention should be 
known by uerre’s name only. The invention was 
ancounced at the ion of the demy of science ia 
January 1839. The same year Daguerre published the 
first practicable process for —- ictures by the 
agency of light, for which he recel m the French 
government an annuity of 4,000 francs to eg na son, 
and one of equal amount for himself ; the latter was 
increased to 6,000 francs upon his to make 
blic also such information as he possessed in regard 
dioramas and any further improvements he should 











, make in the daguerreotype. 





$$ 


p Bape’ not get meee acd thus end all per- 
plexity and disagreement? Your engagement lasted 
quite long enough. ae 


C. C. R.—You must strive to overcome your 4 ¥ 
ness and timidity by going into society as much ag pos. 
sible. “Faint heart never w-n fair lady” is as true as 
when written generations ago. You write very nicely, 
Do not bein too great a hurry to disclose your ‘ 
Wait until you are sure that it is acceptable, 


Ortana.—We know of nothing that will preven’ 
hair from turning yrey. The colouring Larvae 
the hair is in some constitutions secreted. by organs 
so delicate that bodily disorder or mental affliction wil] 
gradually destroy their functions, and the hair will not 
only turn grey, but become white as snow. The hair 
sae omg 4 least one a hte 9 Salt water is 

urious. e uc out oO hairs 
? ‘s labour lost.” Pet them alone, a ” 


Anxious LEARNER.—Homeopathy is a system of 
medicine introduced into practice by Samuel Habne. 
mann, a German physician, and first received its dis. 
tinctive name in a work published by him in Dresden 
in 1810. Allopathy is a word created by homeopathists 
to distin, other systems of medical practice from 
their own. Having adopted the opinion that “like 
cures like” as the fundamental principle of his 
doctrine, Hahnemann gave to his own system the name 
of homeopathy—derived from two Greek words, signify. 
ing similar and disease—and applied to other systems 
the name allopathy, from wo meaning other and 
disease. It is quite impossible for us to give a definite 
mention of all the points of difference between these 
two systems. They seldom meet in conference, as they 
— widely in their mode of application of remedies 
lor disease. 


D. H. W. M.—We can give but little account of Eric 
the Red, the na r, who commanded the first ex- 
pedition to G din 983. The land had been dis- 
covered by the Northman Gunnbjorn in 876 or 877, who 
saw the eastern coast, but was wrecked on the rocks 
afterward called 
the main coast. 
Norway, and sailed from Bredifind, Iceland, in search 
of the land seen by Eg a tradition of which 
still lin iu Iceland. Reaching it, the country 
pleased him, and he called it Greenland. In 985 he re- 
turned to Iceland, and sailed thence with twenty-five 
ships loaded with emigrants, to found a colony. 
this sprang the alleged discovery of America 
Northmen some years later. 

Eve.ina.—Children dress in mourning for parents 
one year. During the first three months heavy 
trimmings are used. Then, for three months, 
slightly trimmed with crape, is used. At the en 
of six months, crape is aside, and plain black, 
with black gloves and ornaments, is worn for one 
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donned and worn until the end of the year. No 

is indulged in for two months, and no gay 

are attended until crape is laid aside. Man ) 
now put on black, but no mourning, for of 
even the nearest relatives. 


L. D. P.—There is a difference of opinion as to the 
year as well as the day of our Saviour’s nativity. Ac- 
cording to the computation of Dionysius Exiguus, who 
introduced the method of dating the birth of Christ, he 
was born in the 4th year of the 194th Olympiad, the 758rd 
from the foundation of Rome. It is 


greem y 

East and West upon the 25th of 

December, which was uniformity accepted, and that 

day has since been celebrated as the nativity by the 
wor! 
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